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ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 

A collection of the names of some of the older 
English grammars, and of books more or less 
interesting to the student of English grammar, was 
made many years ago by Sir F, Madden, and is 
now in my possession. It is doubtless imperfect, 
but I think it may prove of some interest. I there- 
fore give it nearly as it was made. It was collected 
by the simple process of making cuttings from 
booksellers’ catalogues. Few of the books men- 
tionéd are of very recent date. I have compared 
the list with Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual,’ 
which fails to mention several of them. The 
abbreviations “E.” and “G.” mean “ English” 
and “ Grammar ”:— 


Adams, Rev. James. Euphonologia Linguz Anglicanz. 
1794, 8vo. 


—— The Pronunciation of the E, Language Vindi- 

imputed Anomaly and Caprice. Edinburgh, 
vO. 

Adelung’s Three Philological Essays. Translated from 
the German by A, F. M. Willich. 1798, 8vo. 

Anchoran, J, The Gate of Tongues Unlocked and 

1637, 8v0.—Given by Mr, Wheatley in his list 

* Dictionaries,’ but not with this date, 

Andrew, Dr. Institutesof Grammar. 1817. 8vo. 

Ascham,R. The Scholemaster, 1571. 4to.—A well- 
known book ; the editions are numerous. 

Ash, Dr. "Introduction to Dr. Louth’s E. G, 1807, 


A Comprehensive G Tongue. Prefixed 
his Dictionary.’ 1775, 8vo. 


B,.—I. B. Heroick Education ; or, Choice 
the Facile Training up of Youth. 1657. 12mo 

Also, Of Education, &c. 1699. 12mo, 

Baker, B. Remarks on the E, Language, 1779 and 
1799. 8vo 

Bales, P. Writing — 

hie, Orthographie, fers ie to, 
“Tan 2 J. An Epitome of G. Principles, Oxon., 
1668. 12mo. 

Parnes, Rev. W. A Philological G., grounded upon 
E, London, 1854. 8vo. 

" on Early England and the Saxon English. London. 
‘cap 

Batchelor, T. Orthoepical Analysis of the E. Lan- 

guage. 1809. S8vo. 

Bayly, Anselm. E.G. 1772, 8vo. 

Beattie, J. Theory of Language. 1788. 8vo 
am J. System of E. G, Glasgow, 1769. ‘2 vols., 

mo. 

Bellum Grammaticale ; or, the Grammatical Battel 
Royal, in reflection on the three E. Grammers, published 
in about a year last past. 1712. 8vo, 

Bertram, Charles. English-Danish Grammar, 1750. 

—— Essay on the Style of the E. Tongue. Copen- 
P retical G of the E. Language. 1809. 12mo 

Also 1816, 18mo. 

Bobbit, A. Elements of E.G. 1833. 12mo. 

Bosworth, Rev. J. Elements of Anglo-Saxon G. 1823. 
Reyel vo. 
wan ; Compendious G. of the Anglo-Saxon Language. 

vO. 

Brightland J. E.G, 1712. 12mo, 

Brinsley, John. Ludus Literarius ; or, the G. Schoole, 
London, 1612; reprinted 1627. to. 
Lewis. Rudiments of E, G, Louvain, 1778, 

mo 

Buchanan, Dr. On the Elegant and Uniform Pro- 
— of the E. Language, 1766. 8vo. Later ed., 

7 () 

Bucke, Classical E.G. 1829. 12mo, 

Butler, Charles, E.G. Oxford, 1633,—See preface to 
Johnson's * Dict.’ His system of orthography i is exem- 
plified in his ‘Principles of Musick’ (1636) and his 
Feminin Monarchi ; or, the Histori of Bees’ (1634). 

Callander [John?]}. Deformities of Dr. 8, Johnson. 
1782. 8vo. 

Campbell, A. Lexiphanes. [Against Dr, Johnson's 
style.) London, 1767. 12mo. ter, 1783, 

Care, H. Tutor to True English. 1687. S8vo, 

Carew, Richard. Survey of Cornwall ; with an Epistle 
concerning the excellencies of the E. Tongue. London, 
1769. Ato. 

Casaubon, Meric. De Lingua Hebraica et de Lingua 
Saxonica, London, 1650. 12mo, 

Cassander, I,- Criticisms on Tooke’s Diversions of 


Chapman, Rev. J. Rhythmical G. of the E. Language. 


— O. New G, of the E, Language, 1823. 
mo 
Cleland, John. Way to Things by Words: an A’ 
at the Retrieval of the Ancient Celtic. London, 17 
8vo. Also 1768-9, 
Cobbett, Wm. E.G. 1819 and 1826, &c. 12mo., 
Conjectural Observations on the Origin and Progress 
of Alphabetic Writing. 1772, 8vo, 
Cook’s [Coote’s ?] E. Schoolmaster. 
Cooperi Grammatica Linguz Anglicans, 1685. 12mo. 
Coote, Charles, Elements of E.G. 1778 [1788 1). 8v0, 
Coote, Edw. The E, School-master. 1 1668, 1665, 
1692, 1704, 
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Croft, Herbert. Letter to the Princess Royal of Eng- 
—_ on the E. and German Languages, Hamburg, 
1797. 4to. 
Crombie, Alex. The E ology and Syntax of the E. 
, 1838. 8vo 


1802, 1809, 18 
— ly to Dr. Gilchrist on E.G. 1817. 8vo, 
ae Rev. Edw. Celtic Researches. London, 1804. 
oyal 8vo. 
elamothe,G. The French Alphabet, &c. London, 
1595. 8vo. 1631, 18mo. 

Devis, Ellin. Accidence ; or, First Rudiments of E. G. 
1786. 12mo. 

de la Prononciation Angloise. London, 
$1. 8vo. 

Dissertation on the Beauties and Defects of the E, 
Language. Paris, 1805, 12mo. 

Dutch and Grammar. 1775. 12mo. 

Du Wes, Giles. An Introductorie for to Lerne to 
Rede, to Pronounce, and to Speak French Trewly. 
London, by Nic. Bourman, n.d. [about 1540]. Also by 
J. Waley; also, by T. Godfray. Reprinted, together 
with Palsgrave’s ‘ Dictionary,’ at Paris, 1852. 

Elphinston, James. Analysis of the French and E. 

es. 1756. 2 vols., 12mo. 

—— Principles of the E. Language. London, 1765. 
2 vols., 12mo. 

—— Propriety ascertained in her Picture; or, E. 
Speech and Spelling, &c. 1787. 2 vols., 4to. 

—— E. Orthography Epitomized. London, 1790. 8vo. 

—— Fifty Years’ Correspondence between Geniuses of 
both Sexes. [In reformed spelling.) London, 1791-4. 
8 vols,, 12mo. 

—— Miwniature of Inglish Orthography. 1795. 8vo. 

Elstob, Elizabeth. Rudiments of G. for the E. Saxon 
Tongue. London, 1715. 4to. 

English, J. Observations on Mr. Sheridan’s Disserta- 
tion concerning the E. Tongue, 1762. 8vo, 

E. G., Royal; Reformed into a more easie Method. 
1695, 12mo. 

E. Language, Observations upon the. N.d. [about 
1715). 8vo. 

—— Reflections on the; being a Detection of many 
Improper Expressions, &c, 1770. 8vo. 

—— Vulgarisms and Improprieties of, 1833, 12mo. 

E, Orthographie. Oxford, 1668. 4to,—Said to be by 
Owen Price (Wood, ‘Ath. Ox.,’ ii. 490). 

E, Tongue, G. of the ; with the approbation of Bicker- 
staff. 1711. 12mo, 

E. Words, Vocabulary of; of dubious Accentuation. 
1797. 8vo, 

Errors of Pronunciation......by the Inhabitants of 
London and Paris. 1817. 8vo. 

Essay upon Literature : an E quiry into the Antiquity 
4 1726. 8vo. 

y upon the Harmony of Language...... to Illustrate 
that of the E. Language. 1774. 8vo, 
orn Treatise on the Subjunctive Mode. 1834, 


Familiar E. Synonymes Critically and Etymologicall 
earn, Jo. Anti-Tooke: an Anal of Language. 
eoner, Artes of Logike and Rhetorike. 
1684, 4to. 
Fisher and Tryon’s New Spelling-Book. 1700. 12mo. 
Forneworth, The Pure Language of the Spirit of 
Truth ; or, Thee and Thou, &. [Defence of Quaker 
Idiom.) 1656. 8yo, 
Free, Dr. John. Essay towards an History of the E. 
T . London, 1749, 1773, 1788. 8yo. 
French Alphabet (a Quaint Assemblage of Gram- 
matical Dialogues, in French and E.). 1689, 18mo, 


Gardiner’s E. G., Adapted to Different Classes of 
Learners, 1809, 12mo. 

Grammar. Some New Essays of a Natural and Arti- 
ficial Grammar......for the Benefit of a Noble Youth (W. 
Godolphin, .). 1707. Folio. 

—— Short Introduction of G., generally to be used. 
1668, 

. of the E, Tongue, with Notes, &c, 1711, 8vo. 
Also, n.d. 12mo, 

— G. ofthe E. Verb. 1815. 12mo, 

—— Two Grammatical Essays on a Barbariam in the 
E. Language. 1768. 8vo. 

Greenwood, James, Essay towards a Practical E, G, 
1729, 1753. 12mo, 

Grimm, Jacob, Deutsche Grammatik, Gittingen, 
1822-37, 4 vols., 8vo. 

Groombridge, H. The Rudiments of the E, Tongue. 
Bath, 1797. 8vo. 

Gwilt, Joseph. Rudiments of a G, of the Anglo-Saxon 
Tongue. London, 1829, 8vo, 

Watrer W. Sxezar. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE DRAMA DURING 
THE PROTECTORATE AND COMMONWEALTH. 


According to Collier the latest recorded infrac- 
tion of the Acts (of 1642, 1647, and 1648) for the 
suppression of plays occurred at Witney, in Ox- 
fordshire, when ‘ Mucedorus’ was acted by stroll- 
ing players on Feb. 3, 1653/4. The performance 
was interrupted by the fall of part of the floor, 
which caused the loss of several lives. This 
event is commemorated in John Rowe’s ‘ Tragi- 
Comeedia’ (Collier, ‘ Annals of the Stage,’ ii. 47, 
ed. 1879). 

The following references from the news- 
papers of the Protectorate seem to prove that per- 
formances were frequently given in private up to 
the end of 1655 :— 

“Dec, 30, 1654.—This day the players at the Red 
Bull, being gotten into all their borrowed gallantry and 
~y te act, were by some of the souldiery despoiled of 
all their bravery, but the souldiery carryed themselves 
very civilly towards the audience,” — The Perfect Account, 
&e., Dec. 27—Jan. 3, 1654/5. 

In Mercurius Fumigosus, No. 29, Dec. 13-20, 
1654, p. 227, is a story of a company of young 
actors rehearsing a comedy; and there is also 
similar story in Mercurius Fumigosus, Feb. 7-14, 
1655, p. 294. Two other accounts of interrupted 
performances may be added :— 

“ Friday, Sept. 11, 1655.—This Day proved Tragical to 
the Players at the Red Bull, their acting being against 
an Act of Parliament the Soldiers secured the persons of 
some of them who were upon the Stage, and in the Tyring 
house, they seized also upon their Cloaths in which they 
acted, a great part whereof was very rich, it never fared 
worse with the spectators then at this present, for those 
who had monies paid their five shillings apeece, those 
who had none to satisfie their forfeits, did leave their 
Cloaks behind them, the ly of the Actors and the 
Spectators was the Comedy of the Soldiers, There was 
abundance of the female sex who not able to pay 5s. did 
leave some them, insomuch that 


or other behind 
although the next day after the Fair was expected to be 
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a new Faire of Hoods of Aprons and of Scarfs all which 
their poverty being made known and after some check 
for their Trespasse, were civilly again restored to the 
owners,” — Weekly Intelligencer, Sept. 11-18. 

“ Letter from Newcastle upon Tine, Jan. 10.—I here 
send you a piece of exemplary justice which as it sets a 
copy to other Majestrates of this Nation, so also cannot 
be unfitly thought communicable to you. On the 28 of 
December, a cluster of lewd fellowes, adventuring to act 
a Comedy within the pr ta and bounds of this Town ; 
daring as it were authority, and outfacing justice ; our 
vigilant istrates hearing of it, resolved to set a boun- 
dary to their sinful courses and clip the harvest of their 
hopes; concluding such enormities, the proper nurseries 
of impiety ; and therefore they repair to the place, where 
having begun, Alderman Robert Johnson, Mr. Sheriff, 
and divers godly men step in to see their sport, but their 
sudden approach often changed the scene, both of their 
play and countenances, so that the interlude proving 
ominous, boded no Jess than a Tragedy to the Actors; turn- 
ing the play intoa Tragi-Comedy; after they had done they 
were apprehended and examined before the Mayor and 
other Justices of the Peace, and found guilty of being 
common players of Interludes according to a statute 
made in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and according 
to Law adjudged to be whipt, which accordingly 
was performed on the publick Market-place, where 
& great confluence of people thronged to see them act 
the last part of their play, their robes of honour hanging 
in publick view. 

“Therefore let the Nation know their names and 
habitations, that all that have converse with them ma 
look upon them to be such as the law of the land hat 
— them to be, Rogues and Vagabonds, as fol- 

weth. 

John Blaiklock of Jesmond, 

John Blaiklock of Jesmond his son, both Papists. 

James Moorhead of Newcastle. 

Edward Liddel of Jesmond, a Papist. 

James Edwards of Usebourn, 

Thomas Rawkstraw of Newcastle. 

ory of Usebourn. 
whipt in Newcastle for Rogues and Vagabonds.”— 
The Publick Intelligencer, Jan. 14-21, 1655/6. 


C. H. Fiera. 


ST. PANCRAS AND SYNNADA. 

1. A good popular lecture on St. Pancras, ‘ The 
Boy Martyr A om Diocletian,’ was delivered (and 
afterwards published) by the Rev. Edward White, 
minister of St. Paul's Chapel, Hawley Road, Kentish 
Town Road, in North London (J. Nisbet & Co., 
Berners Street; Warren, Hall & Co., Camden 
Town, 1856). Opposite the title-page, by special 
permission of the vestry of St. Pancras, is figured 
“St. Pancras trampling upon Roman superstition.” 

young saint is in the civil garb of a Roman 
citizen, with shaven head and circular nimbus over 
it (with no cross inside the aureole), holding in his 
right hand the palm of martyrdom. He crushes a 
figure symbolizing Paganism. Mr. White men- 
tions in his preface that the now deceased Cardinal 
Wiseman, in his religious romance about the Dio- 

ian persecution of the Church, introduces a 
character “Pancratius,” adding justly that for 
literary pu the cardinal took considerable 
liberties with the actual tradition. So, in fact, I 


may add, did the Rev. Charles Kingsley in his 
otherwise admirable ‘Hypatia.’ So in this free- 
dom with history at different Christian epochs 
Wiseman and Kingsley must be admitted to have 
erred together. 

2. Mr. White (p. 9) also mentions that old St. 
Pancras Churchyard—which has, unhappily, been, 
at least in part, desecrated by a railway line, the 
then Bishop of London and the then Archbishop of 
Canterbury having given their sanction, the result 
being Act of Parliament powers for the desecration 
—holds (or held) the ashes of Jeremy Collier (a 
purifier of the stage); of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
afterwards wife of Godwin, author of ‘ Political 
Justice,’ and mother of Mrs. Shelley; of the 
Corsican patriot General Paoli (for whom vide 
‘Life of Lord Minto,’ by Nina, Countess of 
Minto), and other distinguished persons. I 
heard many years ago from a lady of my own 
family, who was born and baptized (as many 
other members of my family have been) in St. 
Pancras, that old St. Pancras was the last parish 
church in England where the Latin Mass was said 
after the Reformation. I have always doubted, 
and still doubt, thislocal tradition. If any of your 
more learned readers can on this point either inform 
or correct me, I shall be obliged. My present im- 
pression is that (as Mr. White states p. 9 and pp. 
44-7) St. Pancras’s graveyard in London was a 
favourite place of sepulture since the Reformation 
for Roman Catholics dying in London, since 
mortuary masses for such persons were of charity 
celebrated in the other church of St. Pancras in 
Rome itself. Mr. White adds that there are seven 
churches of St. Pancras in England, one in France, 
one in Germany (at Giessen, in Hesse Darmstadt), 
and several in Italy, including the notable San 
Pancrazio in Rome, 

3. Mr. White states (p. 11) that St. Pancras 
“was born c. a.D. 293 at Synnada, in Phrygia, a 
place famous for its beautiful marble quarries,” 
and possibly visited by St. Paul. The magnificent 
red or purple marble of Synnada (cf. the Italian 
marble pavonazzo) is mentioned by Claudian, ed. 
Jeep, vol. i. p. 197, ‘In Eutrop.,’ lib. ii. (xx.) :— 

Dives equis, felix pecori pretiosaque picto 

Marmore, purpureis cedunt quod Synnada venis. 
Cf. also Strabo (p. 577), apud Jeep, who greatly 
extols to Svvvadixod AiGov. 


H. ve B. H. 


CarpiInaL Quicnon’s Breviary. (See 6% 
xii. 18.)}—Besides the editions named in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
and those spoken of in my reprint of the first text 
of this breviary (Cambridge University Press, 
1888), there is an edition, hitherto undescribed, 
published at Lyons in 1536 by Vincentius de Por- 
tonariis. I came across a copy in the Bibliothéque 
de la Ville at Lyons during a visit there in April 
last, The title is, ‘ Breviarium | Romanum nuper 
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| reformatum, in quo Sacre Seri | pture libri, 
bateque San | ctorum historie elegan | ter 
disposite | leguntur.’ The first two 
lines are in small Roman capitals, the first red, 
the second black. Under the title is an oblong cut 
of an angel bearing a shrine or tabernacle, on the 
right door of which is “Ave Maria”; on the left, 
“opa’ ELENA” (? gratia plena); under door, “ Plus 
ultra” on the left side of angel “ P.M.,”; 
on the right side “M.P.” The legend round 
the block is, ‘‘ Vincentius de Portonariis de 
Tridono de Monte Ferrato.” Under the woodcut 
is, “ mpxxxvi.” The colophon is, ‘* Excudebant 
Lugd. Melchior et Gaspar Trechsel Fratres.” 

The book is printed in red and black Gothic 
type, with double columns. I think it is an 8vo., 
but I do not feel confident as to the main direction 
of the water-mark lines. The preface begins with 
*€ Cogitanti mihi,” which I fancy is the best short 
diagnosis of a Quignon of the first text from a 
Quignon of the second text, the preface of which 
latter begins with “Breviarium Romanum.” I 
could find no letters from the Pope or the King of 
France, as the other French editions have. The 
table of movable feasts runs up to the year 1568, 
the very year in which the use of Quignon was 
abolished by Pius V. 

The pagination begins, strange to say, with the 
first page of the preface ; the Psalter on fol, 19 
recto ; the Dominicale on fol, 81 recto ; the Sanc- 
torale on fol. 442 recto. The last folio is 495. 

In the few points of the text that I was able to 
collate, this edition seemed to be descended from 
the first Roman edition rather than from the 
Venice edition of the first text. The title, how- 
ever, is the same as that of the Venice edition and 
of the other French editions. 

J. Wickuam Leas, 

Braemar, N.B. 


Severity or tHe Prenat Copz.—In 
‘N. & Q,,’ 6™ S. iii. 148, 313, 335, some notes 
aes on the capital punishment of juvenile 
offenders, one in particular, by me, at p. 313, 
mentioning the execution of a boy aged only twelve 

at Lancaster, named Abraham Charlesworth. 

is crime was being concerned in setting fire to a 
factory at Westhoughton, in Lancashire, March 24, 
1812. 

The other day, perusing a recently-published 
book, the ‘ Essays’ of my late friend br. Oo. M. 
Ingleby, I came upon the following passage in a 
note in the essay ‘A Voice for the Mute Crea- 
tion,’ which points out the severity of the penal 
code “ when George IIT. was king.” In the year 
1814 Edward Pollo was hanged at the new gaol, 
Chelmsford, for cutting down a cherry-tree in a 
plantation at Kelvedon, in Essex, the property of 
a Mr. Brewer. Mr. Justice Heath, who tried 
him, told him that “a man that would wilfully 


cut down a young cherry-tree would take away a 
man’s life ” (p. 309). 

The same circumstance, but told in a very 
different form, is mentioned in ‘ Lives of Twelve 
Eminent Judges,’ by W. O. Townsend, Recorder 
of Macclesfield, published in 1846. The author 
died in 1850, just after being made a Q.C. Let 
it be first noted that he is delineating the cha- 
racter of Sir Francis Buller, a judge as able as 
severe, and contrasting it, though favourably in 

int of leniency, with that of Mr. Justice 
Heath, his colleague and contemporary :— 

“Mr. Justice Heath, for instance, who several years 
after, left a man of infamous character for execution, 
under a particular statute, for cutting down a grove 
of seventy young trees. Death appears to have been the 
dread penalty for offences against property, and the 
calendar of larceny to have been marked with characters 
of blood”’ (vol, i, p. 20). 

Judge Heath died in 1816 and Sir Francis 
Buller in 1800. Mr. Townsend, alluding to both 
jadges, lays the blame on the age, and not on 
the individuals who pronounced the sentence of 
the law. On the one hand Dr. Ingleby mentions 
the offence as merely “cutting down a cherry- 
tree”; whilst Mr. Townsend brands Pollo as “a 
man of infamous character,” and mentions his 
aggravated offence “cutting down a grove of 
seventy young trees.” It was presumably under a 
statute called the Black Act that Pollo was executed, 
which remained unrepealed in the statute book 
until 1827. Mr. Townsend has just been dis- 
cussing the case of Oapt. Donellan,'who was 
executed at Warwick in 1781 for poisoning his 
brother-in-law, Sir Theodosius Boughton. Sir 
Francis Buller in this case had summed A 
with his mind evidently convinced of the prisoner's 
guilt, and always adhered to that conviction. 

Jouyn Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Dozs Mr. GuapsTonE SPEAK WITH A Pro- 
vinciat Accent?—Prominent public characters 
have ever been exposed to attack, as the Chorus 
in the ‘Ajax’ of Sophocles says of that hero, 

yap peydruv leis, 

ovK dv dudprot’ kara dy tis 

Aéywv, av weiGor. 

mpos yap Tov Exov’ 6 Epret, 
and in the case of the modern English statesman 
it is not surprising that he has not been exempt 
from the common fate. But it may be news to 
many, as it certainly was to myself, to be told that 
he speaks with a provincial accent. In the ‘West 
Somerset Word-Book,’ lately issued Eng- 
lish Dialect Society, the compiler, Mr. T. F. 
Elworthy, says :— 

“A real Taunton man I should know in Timbuctoo 
and a Bristolian anywhere, even if he were not half so 

face, p, xiv. 


aa? 
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Considering his Scotch parentage on both sides, 
his early residence at Liverpool (a perfect colluvies 
ium), his education at Eton and Oxford, and 
long contact with the world of London in all its 
varieties for more than half a century, it seems 
strange that he could have retained much, if any, 
of the true Lancashire as spoken by Tim Bobbin. 
This is one difficulty. Another arises from Mr. 
Elworthy’s powers of discrimination, which, how- 
ever strong and accurate as to Somersetshire dia- 
lects, may be at fault as to Lancashire. Be this as 
it may, there must be hundreds of persons, both in 
ublic and private life, well acquainted with Mr. 
ladstone’s modes and tone of speech, and also 
competent judges of English pronunciation, who 
could confirm or refute Mr. Elworthy’s remarkable 
criticism. W. E. 


Tue Sotar Ectirse on Ocroser 14, 1688.— 
Now that so much is being said and is likely to 
be said about the great event which in the ap- 

ing autumn will have taken place two 

undred years ago, it may be interesting to refer 

to some remarks in Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ under date 
1688, October 14 :— 

“The king’s birthday. No guns from the tower as 
usual. The sun eclipsed at its rising. This wy ery 
for the victory of William the Conqueror against Harold, 
near Battel, in Sussex. The wind, which had been 
hitherto west, was east all this day. Wonderful expecta- 
tion of the Dutch fleet. Public prayers ordered to be 
read in the churches against invasion.” 

On October 14 (corresponding to the 24th, 
Gregorian style) in that year, an eclipse of the sun 
took place indeed, which was annular in South 
Africa, but no part of it was visible in Europe. 
Evelyn’s remark (which has been copied into 
several books), that “the sun rose eclipsed,” 
would have been true had he been at the Cape of 
Good Hope, but as he was in London, one can only 
suppose that the morning was very dark, and that, 
having heard that an eclipse of the sun would take 


place on that day, he erroneously su that 
the darkness was due to it. . T. Lrny. 
Blackheath. 


Lavenper Busu.—The writer of an article on 
* Queen Natalie’ (of Servia) in St. James’s Gazette 
of July 16, 1888, finds occasion to remark :— 

“According to the ordinary traditions of the matri- 
monial state, the husband, whether in hovel or in palace, 
ought to be master. There are cases notoriously where 
—— does not quite accord with accepted theory. The 

wender bush flourishes in many a cott garden; and 
instances may be cited in which, though the husband 
sat on the throne, the wife swayed the sceptre.” 
So far back as 1* S. vi. 123,‘ N. & Q.’ has it on 
record that Hertfordshire folk have the fancy that 
rosemary flourishes only ‘‘ where the missis is 
master,” but I do not recollect meeting with any 
intimation that a lavender bush was fraught with 
the same significance. If it be so, what a gyneco- 


cracy there must be about Hitchin ; the district 
cannot fail to present an interesting field of study 
to others than those who have been fascinated by 
Mr. Seebohm’s discovery of the traces it bears of 
the English open-field system. Sr. Swirury. 


Assist usEp 4s A Noun.—This word is given 
in the ‘New English Dictionary,’ and marked 
“rare.” Thereis a quotation for its use from Day, 
1607. The word is used by Middleton in ‘The 
Old Law,’ I. i.:— 

First Lawyer: For the women, for that they never 
were defence to their country; never by counsel admitted 
to the assist of government of their country. 

This play was first printed in 1656, but in Halli- 
well’s ‘ Dictionary of Old Plays’ it is stated that 
“this drama was first acted in some form in 1599, 
and Massinger perhaps made additions to it long 
afterwards.” Cf. also Mr. A. H. Bullen’s edition 
of Middleton, vol. i. PP. xiv-v. 

. Birxpeck Terry. 

Praris.— Linneus had a secret to produce 
pearls, and he disposed of it to Bagge (24 B., ii. 9) 
of Gottenburg for 18,000 copper doilars. In 1780 
his heirs wished to sell the sealed receipt to the 
highest bidder. Dr. Stover says the secret is in 
the hands of Dr. J. E. Smith at London. Now 
Linneus, in his ‘Systema Nature,’ writes, “ Mar- 
garita. Teste excrescentia latere interiore, dum 
exterius latus perforatur,” so that he himself pub- 
lished in 1746 the secret that he sold in 1761. He 
must have forgotten the fact; and what a comment 
it is on the influence exercised on the world by the 
publication of philosophical works! The philo- 
sopher gets money for an open secret of twenty 
years’ standing, and a merchant can make money 
by buying it. Money might be got out of Boyle’s 
experiments even now. OC. A. Warp. 

althamstow, 


Tue Puxronocrarn. — Now that the Edison 
phonograph has been so far perfected it may be 
well to note where and to what extent its principle 
has been anticipated. I have the following note, in 
print, which may be of service to that end. Un- 
fortunately the date appended to it in MS. is 
blurred, but I believe it is 1859; at all events it 
can be easily ascertained or verified :— 

‘*M. Abbé Moigno read a paper before the British 
Association describing a new method of reproducing the 
human voice and other sounds in such a manner as to be 
visible to the eye. The instrument by which this is 
effected is called the Phonautograph ; it is the invention 
of a young Frenchman, M. E. L. Scott. The Phonauto- 
graph consists of a tube enlarged at one end in the same 
manner as a trumpet in order to concentrate the sounds, 
which are conveyed through it to a thin membrane 
tightly strained over the other end of the instrument. 

is membrane carries affixed to it an excessively light 
style or pencil, which is put in motion by every vibration 

roduced by the action of the air upon the membrane. 
Behind thie style a band of paper covered with lamp- 
black is unrolled by clockwork ; and as this band passes 
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along the point of the style traces upon the lampblack 
all the curvilinear and rectilinear movements originating 
in the vibrations of the membrane, and thus produces 
in its own peculiar characters a faithful reproduction of 
the sound. This true phonetic writing is constant for 
every tone, and varies in the size of the markings in pro- 
rtion to the greater or less intensity of the sound. 
usical sounds produce vibration of a regularity propor- 
tioned to their degree of harmony, and every instrument 
has its own peculiar character, as distinguishable by the 
as its quality of tone is by the ear. The human voice 
offers certain difficulties at present ; but there is little 
doubt that eventually the Phonautograph will be made 
capable of superseding every species of stenography, and 
not only the words but the very tones of our talented 
speakers and actors will by its aid be registered for 
future generations, The ecience of acoustics has received 
at the hands of M. Scott a means of development of 
which we can form no idea at present.” 


Substituting the name of Edison for that of Scott, 

the concluding lines of the above might have been 

copied from any paper during the last few weeks. 
R. W. Hackxwoop. 


A Missinc MS.—A. Y. writes in L’Inter- 
médiaire, June 25:— 

“Un manuscrit des Contes de la Fontaine. Grimm 
raconte, dans sa lettre du 1* juillet, 1768, que Gaignat 
possédait dans sa riche bibliothéque un manuscrit des 
Contes de la Fontaine en deux volumes, grand in 4° ou 

tit in folio, écrits & la main sur du velin. Le texte, de 

main de Monchaussé, imitait parfaitement les plus 
beaux caractéres gravés......Ce manuscrit fait pour Gaig- 
nat lui avait cofité 18,000 livres. A sa mort, en 1768, les 
héritiers déposerent les deux volumes chez le libraire 
Debure que Galignat avait chargé de vendre sa biblio- 
théque. C'est que Grimm les vit...... En 1769, le 
ministre de la guerre, Choiseul, a l'ouvrage moyen- 
nant dix mille livres. De cette bibliothéque il passa dans 
les mains de Debure pére qui le garda quelque temps et 
le vendit & M. Paris, parent de Paris de Montmartel, 
dont la bibliothéque, transportée en Angleterre vers la 
fin de 1789, y fut vendue publiquement au mois de mars 
1791. Le manuscrit des Contes de la Fontaine, qui en 
faisait partie, fut alors acheté par un riche amateur la 
somme de trois cent quinze livres sterling, soit 7,500 
francs. Depuis, on a perdu la trace de ce chef-d’euvre 
qui n’aurait pas de prix aujourd’hui...... Peut étre pour- 
rons-nous savoir si ces precieux volumes sont encore en 
Angleterre.” 

Can any reader of or contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ 
satisfy the laudable curiosity of A. Y.? It is only 
by such channels as those opened up by ‘ N. & Q..,’ 
its Gallican counterpart, “et hoc genus omne,” 
that literati can hope to get at the hidden treasures 
of literature, both printed and yey 

Apropos of these latter, it may be well (for the 
advantage of future votaries of Pallas) to add that 
I had the pleasure a few years ago, on the occasion 
of a visit of our literary club to Knowsley Hall, to 
inspect two well bound MS. volumes (8vo.), 
being the late Earl of Derby’s neatly written 
translation of the ‘ Iliad.’ J. B. 8. 

Manchester. 


Tue use or Srecractes.—As all Germans, 


according to our insular ideas, wear in 


these days, it is curious to find that the one thing 
in particular which surprised the Prussian pastor 
Moritz in his journey from Greenwich to London 
in 1782 “was the number of people we met riding 
and walking with spectacles on, among whom were 
many who appeared stout, healthy, and young.” 
A few pages further on, in his ‘Travels in Eng- 
land,’ he sagely observes :— 

“The sight of the fire [of sea-coal] has also a cheerful 
and pleasing effect, only you must take care not to look 
at it steadily, and for continuance, for this is probably 
the reason that there are so many young old men in Eng- 
land who walk and ride in the public streets with their 
a on; thus anticipating in the bloom of youth 
those conveniences and comforts which were intended 


G. F. R. B. 


Mos.—In ‘Country Conversations,’ London, 
1694, one of the persons introduced, who is 
criticizing a translation from Horace, says :— 

“IT cannot approve of the word mob, in these 
which though significant enough, yet is a word but of 
Late Use, and not sufficiently Naturalized to appear in a 
serious Poem: Besides I esteem it a kind of ue 
word and unsutable to the Dignity of Horace.” 


Rates N. James. 


Mirren. (See 7" §. v. 399.)—‘To get the 
mitten” is referred to in Sam Slick, ‘ Human 
Nature,’ p. 90: ‘* There is a young lady I have set 
my heart on ; though whether she is agoing to give 
me hern, or give me the mitten, T aint quite 
satisfied.” Without doubt the Latin mitto, to 
send (about your business), to dismiss, is the fons 
et origo of the word. £. Copnam Brewer. 


Caravan, A oF PortmantEau or Box.— 
A peculiar use of the word caravan occurs in 
‘Essays by Bishop Horne, the Rev. Thomas 
Munro, A.B., the Rev. Henry Kett, B.D., &., 
forming the Collection originally entitled Olla 
Podrida,’ 1820, vol. i. p. 41 :— 

“Tt would be no bad plan if all genteel people would 
furnish their trunks, portmanteaus, caravans, and band- 
— with the beauties of some author that suits their 

This quotation would seem to imply that caravan 
signified a kind of portmanteau or box. As no 
mention of this meaning is made by Dr. re | 
in his ‘ Dictionary,’ I conclude it is a slang wo 
I may add that the essay in which it occurs is 
dated April 7, 1787. enRI Le Lossice.. 


Brron’s Town Hovsze.—lIt is worthy of note 
that in a few weeks the residence 13, Piccadilly 
Terrace, where Byron passed the wretched period 
of his married life, where Ada was born, and where 
he wrote some of his earlier poems, will have en- 
tirely changed its wonted appearance. Scaffoldin 
warns us of the coming change, and soon we 8 
have No, 139, Piccadilly new vamped and faced 
with the corroding stone. Iam thankful to have 
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seen it as it was in Byron’s time, and hope that 
some distinguishing mark may be set upon its walls 
which shall preserve it from oblivion. 
Ricuarp Epacombe. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Suanty: Cuantier.—Can any correspondent | wri 


in Canada inform me if chantier, which is now 
used in the lumber districts of Lower Canada in 
the same sense as our shanty, is of old standing 
there, and is, in fact, the original of shanty? Chantier 
is old in French (Littré has it of thirteenth century), 
but I happen to have no examples of the French 
word precisely in the Canadian sense of shanty till 
within the last few years, while one finds the 
English form shanty already in Cooper’s ‘ Prairie,’ 
1827. This is, I have no doubt, merely owing to 
want of materials for Canadian French; and I shall 
be obliged to any one who can inform me of ex- 
amples of chantier = shanty before 1827. 
J. A. H. Murray, 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 

P.S.—I have not referred to various guesses 
assigning to the word a Celtic derivation, which go 
the round of the dictionaries; but if any one 
knows any facts which make for an Irish origin I 
shall be glad to consider them. 


“Cuante Prevres.”—The ‘French Book of 
Rates,’ p. 38, has the following curious entry :— 
Chante Pl Woodden 
Can yer of ‘N. & Q.’ suggest what were 
these “‘ Woodden Gods,” which paid import duty 
by J. A. H. Murray. 
0) 


Pore’s Vitta.—In the recent Loan Museum 
at Twickenham were several views of this house 
during the tenancy of Pope’s immediate successors, 
Sir William Stanhope and his son-in-law, Welbore 
Ellis (Lord Mendip); but there was no picture of 
it as it appeared when Pope himself lived in it, 
viz., in its initial state of ‘a small ‘ body,’ with a 
small hall, paved with stone, and two small par- 
lours on each side ; the upper story being disposed 
on the same plan” (Carruthers’s ‘ Life,’ 1858, 
p. 168). Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ inform me 
whether the “fine view of his [Pope’s] House, 
Gardens, &c., from Mr. Rijsbrack’s painting,” 
which Edmund Curll advertised on July 26, 1735, 
as shortly to be published, was ever issued? And 
where is “ Rijsbrack’s painting ” now ? 

Austin Dosson. 


Bisnor Latmmer.—I should be glad to know 
whether the famous words of Bishop Latimer to 
Bishop Ridley at the stake— 

“ Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the 
man : we shall this day light such a candle, by God's 
grace, in England, as I trust shall never be put out,” 
have ever led any to think that the metaphor of the 
candle not being “ put out” may (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) have been suggested to Latimer’s mind 
by the words in 2 Esdras xiv. 25 :— 

** And come hither, and I shall light a candle of under- 
standing in thine heart, which shall not be put out till 
the things be performed which thou shalt begin to 

ite.” 


ALICE. 


Jack-ass.—The question why the male cat is 
called tom has been fully discussed. May I ask why 
a male donkey is called jack-ass ? 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 

[At 2°¢ 8. ix, 221 Dr. Garry will find some informa- 
tion upon the subject from a gentlewoman bearing his 
own name. For the use of “ Jack,” consult the Index to 
the First Series.) 


8. Sourn.—I have twenty-one volumes of MSS., 
written by S. South, 1730-48, treating on book- 
keeping, chronology, geography, logic, law terms, 
trigonometry, navigation, history, anatomy, philo- 
sophy, Latin grammar, motion, arithmetic, valua- 
tion of chances and annuities, mechanics, Euclid, 
conics, and miscellanies. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ give me any particulars of S. South ; 
also say if there is any possibility of his being the 
author of the works or merely a copyist? They 
are very neatly written in octavo, each page being 
ruled round with red ink, and the diagrams are 
executed with great precision ; several are in Latin. 

G. BLACKLEDGE. 

5, Bishop’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Sr. Anprews, Warprose.—I shall be obliged 
if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can inform me where the 
church registers, quoted by Mr. Nichols in the 
‘Collectanea Topographica et Geneolgica,’ vol. iv. 

. 96, as having been in the “possession of Mr. 
Rwy Gwyn, collected by one Maurice Prior, 
sevt. to Dr. Timothy Baldwin, Dr. of the Civill 
Lawe and Fellowe of All Soules Colledge, in 
Oxford, Anno Dom. 1656,” can be found. 


J. J. Larrixe. 
36, Woburn Place, W.C. 


Paropres or Sin Watter Scorr’s Prosz.— 
Has Sir Walter Scott’s prose ever been parodied ? 
I do not think Scott’s prose style would be very 
easy to parody, as it has not any very peculiar 
characteristic other than a constant use of metaphor 
and general vigour and picturesqueness, all of which 
we should expect from an excellent poet writing 
romances. I have a vague recollection that many 
years ago on a bookstall in London I came across 
a collection of parodies of celebrated novelists, and 
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that Scott was amongst them; but I have mo idea | ton, is given to 1460. See Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
who the author was. I do not think Scott comes a ay T. W. Carey. 


into Thackeray's ‘Novels by Eminent Hands’; 
and although in Bret Harte’s ‘Sensation Novels,’ 
‘Ivanhoe’ is, I think, alluded to, it is not, so far 
as I remember, actually parodied. Is Thackeray's 
he Rowena’ exactly what we mean by 
a 

P. has its “seamy” side. As an instance 
of this, I remember my old friend Walter Thorn- 
bury telling me that when he was young, ‘ Rokeby’ 
was quite spoilt for him by ‘Jokeby.’ I do not 
feel this m I can appreciate ‘A Tale of 
Flodden Field’ without feeling that it has been at 
all vulgarized by Horace Smith’s clever ‘Tale of 
Drury Lane’; nor does Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
more than clever parody of Keats, ‘Ode on a Jar 
of Pickles,’ in the least interfere with my enjoy- 
aoe of the Odes ‘ To a Grecian yy ‘To a 

ightingale,’ both of which appear to be aimed 
at fa Holmes’s burlesque ode. 

JonatHan 
Ropley, Hants. 


‘Goturver’s Travets.’—I have recently ob- 
tained a copy of this book printed in Dublin in 
1727 (first edition being printed in London in 
1726-7), and should be glad to know whether this 
is an edition well known to bibliographers of Swift 
or not, and whether copies of it are scarce. The 
title-page runs as follows :— 

“Travels | into Several | Remote Nations | of the | 
World | in four Parts viz. | Part I. A Voyage to Lilliput 

Part II. A Voyage to Brobdingnag | Part III. A 

oye to Laputa, Baln | ibarbi, Luggnagg, Glubdub | 
drib and Japan | Part IV. A Voyage to the Country of 
the Houybnhnms | By Lemuel Gulliver | Firsta Surgeon, 
& then « Captain of Several Ships | With Cuts & Ma 
of the Authors travels | Dublin | Printed for G. Risk, G, 
Ewing, and | W. Smith in Dame Street, mpooxxvit.” 
Opposite title-page is a portrait of Gulliver with 
round it “Captain Lemuel Gulliver of i 
tat. sue lviii.,” and beneath, 

Compositum jus, fasque animi, sanctosque recessus 

Mentis, et incoctum generoso pectus honesto, 

Each part has a separate title-page, opposite to which 
there is in each case a map of the country to which 
the part refers, There is also a separate system of 
pagination for each part, the pages running thus; 
part i., pp. 1-68 ; part ii., pp. 1-79 ; part iii., pp. 
1-79; part iv., pp. 1-88. The book is a small 
octavo. This edition is not mentioned by Lowndes, 
nor does it appear in the several catalogues to which 
I have, up to this, been able to refer. Any informa- 
tion as to Irish editions of Swift’s works would also 
oblige. SrevaktT. 


Leicnton Famity.—Were the Leightons, 
De Leightons, descended from the De Brokes, of 
Cheshire? An Adam de Broke was Lord de 
Leighton in Cheshire at the close of the twelfth 
century. The descent from Adam, Lord of Leigh- 


Loxs.—I have met with this word, chiefly in 
Norfolk, as meaning a “narrow lane.” What is 
its otymolegy ? W. Winters. 

Waitham Abbey. 


Formota.—In my young days, in Ire- 
land (Tipperary), when boys fell out they vowed 
eternal enmity somewhat as follows :— 

By back of hand and sole of shoe 

I'll never speak [again] a word to you. 
Whence comes the saying ? J. J, Fane. 
Tehran, Persia. 


CaTawimrLe.— What is a catawimple? Samuel 
Johnson, the Whig writer of the period of the 
revolution that our grandfathers called glorious, in 
his ‘ Remarks upon Dr. Sherlock’s Book intituled 
the Case of Resistance to the Supreme Powers,’ 
1689, says :— 

**When you have once allowed them that point of 
an absolute judg, then presently an apple shall be an 
oyster......pig shall be pike, and a dog shall be a cata- 
wimple.”—P. 50. 

Dr. Murray’s great dictionary has not appeared as 
far as cat, so there is no way open to me except to 
fly to ‘N, & Q’ Avon. 


mort” have frequently heard 
this expression in Cambridgeshire thus: “ How 
are you to-day?” “Oh, I feel a mort better,” or 


“ He is a mort better off than Iam.” I may not 
have spelt the word properly, but this is how it 
sounds. What is the derivation ? 


Wma. Granam F. Picort. 
Abington Pigotts. 


Rayrmes on Birp Nores.—Is there any other 
bird’s cry dealt with as is that of the snipe in the sub- 
joined popular rhyme of the Scottish Midlands? 
This is supposed to be imitative of the snipe’s cry as 
it descends in its undulating flight in the air of a 
summer evening :— 

Nipcake, don’t take, 

Don’t take, don’t take, 

Gie the lassies milk and bread, 

And gie the laddies don’t take, 

Don’t take, don’t take, 
Don’t take” is a guess at the meaning of the 
second epithet, which is pronounced duntig. Nip- 
cake, I may add, is the name commonly applied to 
the snipe by the old people in this di 7, 


Fife, 
Lonorettow Pepicrer,— Could any reader 


or | oblige by stating the earlier generations of Long- 


fellow the poet? The following table of descent, 
though imperfect, may be useful to some. James 
Langfellay, of Otlay, Yorkshire, born about 1450; 
Rev. Sir Peter Langfellowe, born about 1470. 


| 
| 
| 
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(Three? generations missing.) Edward Longfellow, 
born about 1590; William Longfellow, of Horsforth, 
near Leeds, born 1620, died 1704; William Long- 
fellow, born 1650, in Hampshire or Wiltshire, emi- 
grated to Newbury, Mass., about 1760, married 
1676, died 1690 ; Stephen Longfellow, born 1685, 
married 1713, died 1764; Stephen Longfellow, born 
1723, married 1749, died 1790 ; Stephen Long- 
fellow, born 1750, married 1773, died 1824; 
a Longfellow, born 1776, married 1804, 
died 1849 ; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, born 
1807, married 1831 and 1843, died 1882. Any 
other information I have is at the disposal of your 
readers, Rospert Ox. Daviss. 
Waterloo, Liverpool. 


Avrsors or Quorations WanTED.— 


Who was the author of the following pretty canzonet, 
which is set to music as a glee or part song — 
@’er desert plains, and rushy meres, 
And wither’d heaths I rove ; 
Where tree, nor spire, nor cot appears, 
I pass to meet my love. 
Bat, though my path were damask’d o’er 
With beauties e’er so fine, 
My busy thoughts would fly before, 
To fix alone on thine. 


No fir-crown'd hills could give delight ; 
No palace please mine eye ; 
No pyramid’s aérial height, 
ere mould’ring monarchs lie. 
Unmoved should Eastern Kings advance, 
Could I the pageant see ; 
Splendour might catch one scornful glance, 
Not steal one thought from thee. 
Joun PiokvorpD, M.A. 


ing in Coleridge’s poems can I find the following 
The Fox-glove tall— 


Bends beneath the upspringing Lar! 
Or Mountain Finch alighting. ™ T. 


Replies, 
PRACTICAL JOKES IN COMEDY. 
(7™ S. v. 125, 215, 372.) 


Mr. Yarpiey says he would class ‘Les Four- 
beries de Scapin,’ ‘Le Médecin malgré lui,’ and 
‘Monsieur de Pourcea ” among farces, not 
among comedies. May I point out to him that 
Moliére himself called them comedies ?— that 
is, supposing that Moliére is responsible for 
these descriptions of the nature of his plays. 
‘Les Fourberies de “va pal and ‘Le Médecin 
malgré lui’ are descri as “ comédies,” ‘ Mon- 


sieur de Pourceaugnac’ as a “ comédie-ballet.” 
Perhaps the best definition of them would be 
“farcical comedies,” in contra - distinction to 
*L’Avare’ and ‘ Les Femmes Savantes,’ which are 
strictly “comedies.” It is almost as difficult to 
define the exact distinction between comedy and 


farce in every case as to define the exact distinc- 
tion between wit and humour, or between parody 
and burlesque. My notion of a “‘ farce ” is a short 
piece in one act, containing a single comic idea, of 
course considerably expanded, but without any- 
thing that can really be called a plot. Now of the 
above-mentioned three plays—namely, ‘ Les Four- 
beries,’ ‘Le Médecin,’ and ‘ Monsieur de Pour- 
ceaugnac ’—the first has not only a plot, but rather 
an involved plot, which is remarkable, as ‘Les 
Fourberies de Scapin’ is, perhaps with the 
exception of ‘Monsieur de Pourceaugnac,’ the 
most “rollicking” of all Moliére’s plays. There 
are two fathers, two lovers, two heroines, and two 
valets ; and if one is not careful one is very apt 
to forget which son belongs to which father, which 
heroine to which lover, and which valet to which 
master. Does not this alone take it out of the 
category of farce? Each of these three plays is in 
three acts; Le Sage’s ‘ Crispin rival de son Maitre’ 
is in one, but it is a very long act, in many scenes. 
Mr. Yarpuey, I presume by inference, admits 
that ‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ is a comedy, 
which it undoubtedly is in the main, but the 
fourth and fifth acts, in which Monsieur Jourdain 
is created a ‘‘mamamouchi,” are pure farce com- 
bined with ballet. 

I think Mr. Yarpuey is rather hard on our dear 
friend Gil Blas in saying that he “committed acts 
that might very justly have brought him to the 
gallows.” Iam very far from a wep that any 
act can justly bring a person to the gallows ; but 
this would be an unsuitable subject for discussion 
in ‘N. & Q” (See Nicole Andry’s last words in 
De Banville’s ‘ Gringoire,’ at the end of the play.) 
At any rate, Gil Blas never did anything that 
could be so characterized. It is true that his 
notions of mewm and twwm are sometimes as 
shady as those of Autolycus and Scapin, ¢.g., 
where he keeps more of the patients’ fees at Val- 
ladolid than he was entitled to keep according to 
his agreement with Sangrado ; and still more shady 
when, under the guise of officers of the Inquisi- 
tion, Don Raphaél, Ambroise, Don Alphonse, and 
Gil Blas himself, combine to rob Samuel Simon 
of a considerable sum of money. But this last is 
faithfully restored ; and although Gil Blas does 
not himself restore it, he is the instrument of its 
restoration, and he succeeds in resisting the temp- 
tation which beset him to appropriate it instead of 
giving it to its rightful owner. Sir Walter Scott, 
in his biography of Le Sage, calls Gil Blas a 
“most excellent person”; and, although Scott 
obviously did not mean to apply the term “ex- 
cellent ” to Gil Blas’s morals, still we’cannot sup- 

that so “ warrantable” an author (as Charles 
peat would say) as Sir Walter would have spoken 
of any one as a “‘ most excellent person” in any 
sense if he had thought him very bad. Gil Blas 
indisputably is not a model young man, but he 
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has impulses, and his heart is really sound; 
but he is weak, and easily led. 

Even Scapin, whom Mr. Yarpury classes in 
the same category with Gil Blas, is perhaps not so 
thoroughpaced a rogue as we are apt to think 
from the title of the play. His chief rogueries are 
committed for the purpose of obtaining money, not 
for himself, but for the two young men, Léandre 
and Octave. It is true that in order to accom- 
plish this he sticks at nothing. He certainly 
appropriates for himself Léandre’s watch, which 
he ought to have delivered to Zerbinette, “afin de 
voir quelle heure il est”; but even in the instance 
of the cask of Spanish wine, he drank it “ avec 
ses amis,” 

May I conclude by thanking Mr. Yarpiey? 
His original note (p. 125) has led to some, I hope, 
pleasant discussion on a very pleasant subject. 

JonaTHan Bovcaier. 

Ropley, Alresford, 


Many instances occur in the older dramatists. 
In the third act of Jasper Mayne’s ‘ City Match’ 
(Hazlitt’s ‘Dodsley,’ vol. viii.) there is one that 
recalls to mind the Induction to ‘The Taming of 
the Shrew.’ One of the characters is made drunk, 
and in that state is dressed up and exhibited as a 
monstrous fish newly discovered. In the earlier 
* Damon and Pythias’ (Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ vol. iv.) 
the two comic lackeys make Grim the Collier drunk, 
and pretend they can shave him as nicely as the 
king’s beautifal daughters, who, they allege, act as 
barber to their father. They shave him with an 
old knife and dirty water, and generally ill-treat 
and finally rob him. In ‘ Jack Juggler’ (Haz- 
litt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ vol. ii.) a good part of the humour 
consists in Jack Juggler persuading Careaway, the 
simple-minded serving-man, that he is some one 
else, and getting him into trouble with his master 
and mistress, Other instances occur in Cart- 
wright’s ‘ The Ordinary ’ (Hazlitt’s ‘ sley,’ xii.), 
and Kiligrew’s ‘The Parson’s Wedding (ibid xiv.), 
but are too coarse to be detailed in the of 
*N.& Q. Reference may, however, be e to 
the practical jokes or buffoonery in Marlowe's 
‘Faust,’ although a tragedy, and the scenes in 
question are almost certainly not from Marlowe’s 
pen. A. Cottincwoop 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


“Or a certain ace” (7 §, vy, 447; vi. 36).— 
I think T. A. T. has defined this phrase so far as 
it admits of definition. Byron says in his descrip- 
tion of Laura (‘ Beppo,’ xxii.) :— 
She was not old, nor young, nor at the years 
Which certain seule eal a “certain age,” 
Which yet the most uncertain age appears, 
Because I never heard, nor could engage 
A person yet by prayers, or bribes, or tears, 
‘o name, define by speech, or write on page 
The period meant precisely by that word, 
surely is absurd, 


wae in ‘Don Juan,’ canto xiv. 51 and 53, he 
of 


That , whose 
In female dates, 3s Time all inet 3 

and adds :— 

This may be fixed at somewhere before thirty— 

Say seven-and-twenty ; for I never knew 

The strictest in chronology and virtue 

Advance beyond while they could pass for new. 

Taken in conjunction with his own early death, 

it is remarkable that Byron alludes more than once 
in the last-quoted poem to the age of thirty, and 
seems to have believed that life has little to offer 
men or women after that period, or, at the utmost, 
after thirty-five (canto i. v. 62, 213; canto xii. 
v. 2). W. J. Bockuey. 


May not Byron’s lines be put in evidence :— 
And lo! a fifth appears, and what is she? 
A lady of “a certain age,” which means 
Certainly aged, what her years might be 
I know not, never counting past their teens. 
* Don Juan,’ c, vi. st. 69. 
Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 
Hastings. 
I thought somebody would have quoted ‘Beppo,’ 
She was not old nor young, nor at the years 
Which certain people call a “ certain age,” 
Which yet the most uncertain age appears, 
Because I never heard, nor could engage 
A person yet by prayers, or bribes, or tears, 
‘o name, define by speech, or write on page 
The period meant aan | by that word, 
Which surely is exceedingly absurd. 
OC. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 


CuristaBet (7* §. iv. 368, 412).—I do not think 
Coleridge invented this name. In 1687 James, 
son of Francis and Christobella Hill, was baptized 
in St. Alphage Church, Canterbury. I believe I 
have the name somewhere under its masculine 
form, Christobello, but I cannot lay my hand on it 
just now. J. M. Cowpsr. 

Canterbury. 


Ciarenpox Press (7 v. 368, 474).—Will 
the Rev. W. E. Buckuey allow me to make some 
additions to his notice of the University Press? An 
interesting account of a later date than Dr. Ingram’s 
was compiled by one of the then partners in the 
business, H. Latham, M.A., with the title, “Oxford 
Bibles and Printing in Oxford. By H. Latham, 
M.A.Ox. By T. Combe, M.A., E. B. Gardner, 
E. P. Hall, and H. Latham, M.A., Printers to the 
University. 1870” (with several pages containing 
specimens of type). An excellent list of the books 
printed at Oxford is in Sotheby & Wilkinson’s 
sale Catalogue of the Library of Dr. Bliss, pt. il. 
pp. 1-97. The Rev. W. E. Buckiey says that 
some one is looking up Oxford printing. I have 
met with notices of two books not in this list: —‘A 
Compleat Herball, containing the Summe of 
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Ancient and Moderne Authors, both Galenical 
and Chymical,’ by Robert Lovell, Oxford, 1665. 
He was of Christ Church (see Wood, ‘Fasti Oxon.,’ 
t. ii. col. 772, fol. 1692). ‘ The Traitor to Himself; 
or, Man’s Heart his Greatest Enemy, a Moral In- 
terlade in Heroic Verse, with Intermaskes at the 
close of each Act,’ Oxford, 1678. It was written 
for performance at Evesham School, of which the 
author was master. Ep. MarsHat, 


Guasses wHicn Fiatrer (7 v. 367, 498). 
—May I add from Liddell and Scott, s.v. dxxw, 
a reference to ‘Zenob.,* Prov. i. 53, ubi vide 
Leutsch ? P. J. F. Ganritton. 


Deap Men=Empry Borries (7" §. v. 448; 
vi. 38).—The following passage is from a transla- 
tion of ‘L’Assommoir,’ by Emile Zola, chap. vii. 
p. 208 (ed. 1888) :— 

“And the wine, my children! it flowed round the 
table as water flows into the Seine. A regular stream, 
like when it has rained and the earth is thirsty. Cou- 
peau poured it out from on high to see it froth; and 
when a bottle was empty, he turned it upside down, and 
pressed the neck with the gesture of a woman milking a 
cow, Another dead man with his head broken! In a 
corner of the shop, the heap of dead men increased, a 
cemetery of bottles, on to which they threw all the re- 
fuse from the table.” 


Glasgow. 


When I was a boy I used to hear sung a famous 
old convivial ditty, ‘‘ Down amongst the dead men, 
there -* — lie,” the apparent horror of which 
was explained away as signifying only the empty 
bottles under the table. 

I. W. Harpmay, LL.D. 


I think I have seen the story (ante, p. 38) nar- 
rated of the Duke of Olarence, afterwards Wil- 
liamIV. The remark came more forcibly from his 
nautical lips than from the military mouth of the 
of York, Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

astings. 


Tae VeRiFicaTion oF Quorations (7™ vi. 
6).—There are some statements in the note of Mr. 
Byrne which cannot be accepted. The sentence 
is not quite correctly given from the ‘ Gefliigelte 
Worte,’ where it is alternatively, “ An nescis, mi 
fili, quantilla pradentia mundus regatur (oder, 
Tegatur orbis).” Nor is it at all the case that a 
reference to the publication in 1826, which Biich- 
mann refers to, can be taken to ascertain the 
origin. Nor, again, can the sentence be attri- 
buted to the chancellor for its first utterance. The 
exact form and the real authority have been the 
subjects of examination in ‘N. & Q.’ (5S. vi. 
468, 520; vii. 78, 117), and the writer, L. B. S., 
in the last reference of these, observes, ‘‘ The 
extract given by Dr. Ramace (p. 78) from the 


* In the ‘ Paroemiographi,’ 


Rosert F, Garpiner. 


‘ Florilegium Obristopheri Lehman’ (sic), Frank- 
fort, 1640, seems, at all events, to dispose of the 
idea that this saying originated with Oxenstjerna.” 
And, after examination, he further states that 
‘Tt seems to follow that the use of the expression 
by the chancellor was certainly subsequent to its 
appearance in print in 1640.” 

Biichmann carries it back much further, to an 
answer of Pope Julius III., in a conversation with 
a Portuguese monk, who commiserated him for 
having the dominion of the whole world upon him. 
The authority for this is ‘Colecgam Politica de 
Apophthegmes Memoravies por D. Pedro Joseph 
Suppico de Moraes,’ Lissibon, 1738. 

The reference to Dr. Routh has its verification 
in ‘N. & Q.,.’ 5S. iv. 274, where an extract is 
given from Dean Burgon’s ‘ Last Twelve Verses of 
St. Mark’s Gospel,’ 1871, in the title-page of which 
it forms the motto, the opinion of Dr. Routh 
having been elicited by himself. It is not exactly 


as Mr. Brrve writes. Ep. MarsHatt. 
{Many communications, the gist of which has been 
anticipated, are acknowledged. ] 


Sr. Lawrence (7" 8, v. 468).—The Bishop of 
Chester, in his article on ‘ Laurentius, the second 
Archbishop of Canterbury,’ writes in Smith and 
Wace’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography ’:— 

“ Laurentius was never canonized, but he was held in 

t veneration in Kent, and out of the 250 churches in 
ngland which are dedicated to St. Laurence the deacon, 
some few may be held to commemorate the successor of 
Augustine, or to have been indebted for their names to 
the reverence inspired by the two conjointly.” 
Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 
The Reference Library, Hastings. 


Srreer Westminster (7™ §S. v. 369, 449). 
—Ermin, a female name, is well known in Wales. 
I know of four or five ladies who bear it. I have 
heard it meant Hermione, but have met with other 
explanations. P. P. 


In ‘ New Remarks of London; or, a Survey of 
the Cities of London and Westminster,’ &c., Lon- 
don, 1732, I find St. Ermin’s Hill, in Petty France 
division of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, is called 
St. Ermin’s Hill, or St. Hermit’s in the Broad 
Way. Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 

Swansea. 


Curre orn Crive Famity §. vi. 47).— 
Mr. H. L, Torrenuam has, I think, been misled 
when attempting to connect the family of Clive 
with Cleeve Abbey. This abbey, or the Cistercian 
Abbey of St. Mary of the Cliff, had no connexion 
whatever with St. Mary Redcliff at Bristol. The 
fine ruins may still be seen near Dunster, in 
Somersetshire, and afford one of the best and most 

rfect examples of the arrangements of a Cistercian 

ouse. In Mr. Mackenzie Walcott’s mongraph on 
the abbey there is no mention of the Cliffes as 
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benefactors, although a list is given. Other articles 


on Old Cleeve occur in vols. xxxi. and xxxii. of | repl 


the Journal of the British Archzological Associa- 
tion, and here also the Cliffes are not mentioned. 
A very perfect encaustic tile pavement is still pre- 
served tn situ, and includes many shields of arms 
of benefactors and others connected with the estab- 
here nor in portions found in 
other parts of the buildings have any been recog- 
nized as belonging to the Cliffe family. 

If I remember correctly, another contributor to 
‘N. & Q.’ recently confounded Cleeve Abbey with 
St. Mary Redcliffe. How has the error arisen ? 

Cuas. J, Ciark. 

Bedford Park, W. 


Cleve Abbey is between Dunster and Watchet, 
in Somerset ; the ruins, though large and interest- 
ing, are little ‘known. The church of Old Cleve 
lies a little to the north-west of the abbey, it is 
very ancient, and the floor slants upwards from 
the tower to the chancel. The abbey was founded 
by William de Romare, son of the Earl of Lincoln, 
in 1188. St. Mary Redcliffe is in that part of 
Bristol which belongs to Somerset, and the two 
have, so far as I know, no connexion with each 
other. Cuartotre G. Boczr. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Surely Mr. H. L. Torrernaw is in error in su 
ing that “the ancient Abbey of Old Cleeve is 
dentical with St. Mary Redcliff”! The former is 
close to Minehead, the latter is in Bristol ; and 
nearly the entire length of Somerset lies between 
them. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


If by St. Mary’s Redcliff Mr. Torrennam 
means the well-known church of that name in 
Bristol, allow me to say that “the ancient Abbey 
of Old Cleeve” is not only not “ identical” with 
it, but that, as St. Mary’s Redcliff was never an 
abbey at all, but simply a parish church of unusual 
size and splendour, such an identification would in 
any case be impossible. Old Cleeve Abbey, other- 
wise the Cistercian Abbey of St. Mary in the Vale 
of Flowers, Clive, is situated in the north-western 
part of the county of Somerset, within a short dis- 
tance of the shores of the Bristol Channel. It is 
within a few minutes’ walk of the Washford station 
of the Taunton and Minehead Railway. The house 
was founded in 1188 by William de Romara, 
grandson of the Earl of Lincoln of the same name, 
who inherited his grandfather’s enormous estates, 
but was never confirmed in his earldom, though 
maintaining the rank of an earl. He married 
Philippa, daughter of John, Uount of Alengon, 
but had no issue by her, and died ten years after 
the foundation of e Abbey, in 1198. 


VENABLES, 
The Precentory, Lincoln. 


A Becxerr Famity (7" vy. 187, 395).—In 
ly to the question raised by B. A. C. as to 
the 4 Beckett family the following notes may be of 
interest to your readers. The Becketts of Littleton 
appear in both the Visitations of Wiltshire, the 
first in the pedigree, Richard Beckett, of Wilton, 
having married the heiress of the Keyser, Auncell, 
and Malwyn families. As to the prefix «, in 1441, 
in the sale of a ship at Calais, the name of the 
owner, who bore the arms of the Wiltshire family, 
is given as John 4 Beckk (frequently used as an 
abbreviation of Beckett), and during the last century 
several of the members of the family were christened 
witb the prefix added to their Christian name, thus, 
“Thomas 4.” At the present time the prefix is 
borne by the lineal descendants of the family by 
usage. As the prefix was conferred upon St. 
Thomas of Canterbury shortly after his martyrdom 
(it was never borne by Gilbert Beket, Portreve of 
London, his father) by public consent, it may be 
inferred that the people were anxious to claim for 
their champion a Saxon origin. Other instances of 
the prefix are found in Thomas 4 Kempis, born 
near Cologne, and the old Wiltshire family of 4 
Court. 

The first Beckett landowner that can be traced 
after the death of the archbishop and expulsion of 
his kindred is William Beckett, of Upton, Glou- 
cester, on the confines of Wiltshire, who succeeded 


P- | his uncle Hubert in 1208, and who is described to 


be the next heir after the death of Gilbert and 
Bencerlina. In a book of pedigrees preserved at 
the Heralds’ College Hubert is given as a rela- 
tive of St. Thomas. Accepting this assertion, 
it would seem that the father of Hubert and 
the father of St. Thomas (Gilbert) had a com- 
mon ancestor. Tradition credits Wilton as the 
birthplace of Gilbert Beket, the father, and John 
of Salisbury, the reputed kinsman and contemporary 
biographer of St. Thomas, and the Benedictine Con- 
vent thereof as the home of Mary, sister of St. 
Thomas, before she was transferred as superioress 
to the Abbey of Barking. It may be then that 
Wilton, or at least Wiltshire, was the cradle of the 
family of which St. Thomas was a cadet. Refer- 
ence is made in deeds and other documents to 
Beckote, of Gloucester, in 1276 ; William Beckat, 
of Markesbury, Keynesham, Somerset, in 1308 
and 1310; John Becket, of the same place, 
in 1336, 1359, and 1370; and John Beckote, of 
Keynesham and Upton, in 1386. In 1398 John 
Beket has a monetary transaction amounting to 
eighty marks with a soldier at Holdeach, Somer- 
set, and in 1445 John Kyngtone Becket is men- 
tioned in connexion with lands at Markesbury. 
Thus the Becketts seem to have been settled at 
Markesbury from 1308 to at least 1445. Forty 
years earlier (1405) the Becketts appear in Salis- 
bury (which is close to Wilton) in the person of 

ohn Becket, clerk of the market. In 1412 John 


or 
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Becket is Mayor of Salisbury; in 1417 John 
Becket is M.P. for Sarum; in 1419 John Becket 
is Mayor of Salisbury ; in 1451 a prayer is offered 
for the repose of the soul of John Becket ; in 1485 
William Becket is M.P. for New Sarum ; and in 
1490 John Becket is clerk of the market of Salis- 
bury. Early-in the sixteenth century (probably 
1520) Richard Beckett, of Wilton, appears in the 
Beckett pedigree recorded in the first Visitation of 
Wilts, and from this Richard Beckett, of Wilton, 
the modern Wiltshire family is lineally descended 
in the male line without break. In 1269 Nigellus 
Beket, of Southampton, dies, holding land in that 
county, which is held in direct lineal descent until 
John Becket in 1372. In 1300 and 1301 Valentine 
Becket, of Southampton, is summoned to perform 
military service against the Scots in the reign of 
Edward I. as holder of considerable land in South- 
ampton. 

In a roll of arms of Edward I. we find the coat 
of Becket described as a Chevron gules on a field 
argent between three lions’ or leopards’ heads 
erased gules; and this no doubt is the shield used 
by Valentine Becket, of Southampton, in his cam- 
paign against the Scots. This is also the coat of 

ichard Beckett, of Wilton, of the Wiltshire 
Visitations, except that in his case the field is or 
and on the chevron he carries a fleur de lis and 
two annulets of the field. In 1415 John Beckett 
is mentioned in a confirmation of land in Kent, to 
which he attaches his seal, which bears the same 
arms as John 4 Bekk, the shipowner in 1441, and 
Richard Beckett, of Wilton. In conclusion it may be 
noted that since the Visitation to the present time 
the family Christian name of the head of the family, 
with scarcely an exception, has been William, the 
second name being John, which were almost in- 
variably the Christian names of the Becketts of 
Upton, Somerset, and Salisbury. TEMPLER. 


“ NaToRA NIHIL FACIT PER SALTUM” §, 
v. 447).—It is not, probably, to be ascertained 
who was the author of this maxim, as is the 
case in res of many others. An instance 
of its early occurrence is given by Dr. ©. T. 
Ramace at 3° §. xii. 149, who states that in 
Fournier's ‘ Variétés Historiques et Littéraires,’ 
t. ix. p. 247, he prints a piece, which ap in 
1613, entitled ‘ Discours Véritable de la Vie et de 
la Mort du Géant Theutobocus,’ in which the ex- 
pression “ Natura in operationibus suis non facit 
saltum ” occurs as a citation. Ep. MarsHatt. 

Linneus, in his ‘ Philosophia Botanica,’ 8vo., 
1751, § 77, says :— 

“Defectus nondum detectorum in causa fuit, quod 
Methodus naturalis deficiat, quam plurium cognitio 
perficiet ; Natura enim non facit saltus.” 


Gomshall. 


Answorts ; §. v. 509).—An 
original edition of the ‘Tower of London’ should 
have on the title-page “mpcccx..,” and the en- 
gravings should have at the bottom, “London, 
published by Richard Bentley, 1840.” If this is 
missing from the plates the book is a reprint. 


J. B. Morris. 
Eastbourne. 


Certiraco, on Sertiraco vi. 8).—May 
I suggest that these are the rather wild shots of an 
unlettered man who was aiming at the word sar- 
cophagus ? In that way the editor of the ‘ Tavistock 
Parish Records’ would be right in understanding 
them as an explanatory term for “grave,” the 
meaning being that these were payments in respect 
of stone tombs, and not ordinary graves. An 
alternative explanation might be that it stands for 
“ certified” or “ certificated,” meaning that the 
grave in question was specially reserved to the 
person making the payment in a way that ordinary 
graves were not ; but I incline to the first sugges- 
tion. R. Hupsow. 

Lapworth. 


This may be an error in spelling, possibly for 
**ceragio,” “quod cere nomine prestabatur 
ecclesiis ad luminarium concinnationem” (Du- 
cange, Migne). In ‘N. & Q.,’ 3°¢ S. ix. 62, there 
is an extract from the books of the Founders’ 
Company of about the same date, 1522 ;— 

“1522. Itm payd to the Wax Chaundler for the beryin 
lycht at Sen Marky", in Lodbery, viij Wax Tap™,” &c. 
Reference is made to Dr. Rock, ‘The Church of 
our Fathers,’ vol. ii. pp. 469-520, for notices of 
the wax tapers used at the funeral service accord- 
ing to the Old English ritual. 

Ep. 


Lorp Fanxy §. vi. 69).—It was by this 
name that Pope referred to John, Lord Hervey, 
son of the Earl of Bristol, who was attached to 
the court of George II. in the capacity of vice- 
chamberlain. He was a Whig, and was favoured 
with the trust and confidence of Queen Caroline. 
Pope hated him with the utmost malignity, and 
first attacked him in 1727 in ‘ The Miscellanies,’ 
and again sneered at him in ‘Sat. and Ep., 
i. 6 

The lines are weak, another ’s pleased to say 
Lord Fanny weaves a hound such a day, 
To these Hervey replied in ‘ Verses to the Imitator 
of Horace.’ Pope retorted in ‘ A Prose Letter to 
a Noble Lord,’ which he followed up by the cha- 
racter of “ Sporus,” ‘Sat. and Ep.’ Prol. 305. Ia 
the Prologue, line 149, there is another allusion :— 
Like gentle Fanny’s was my flowery theme, 
A painted mistress, or a purling stream. 
Pope pretended that ‘‘ Fanny” was only the An- 
licized form of ‘‘ Fannius” (“ ineptus Fannius,” 
or. i, Sat. 79). A full account of the quarrel 
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between Pope and Lord Hervey is given in 
Oroker's ‘Introduction to Lord Hervey’s Me- 
moirs,’ 

The allusion to Byron’s estimate of Pope pro- 
bably refers to a pamphlet entitled ‘Observa- 
tions upon an Article in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
No, xxix., August, 1819,’ pablished by Byron in 
1819 as an answer to that article and to one 

blished in the British Review, No. xviii., 1819. 

it he says ; “ Taking passage for passage, I will 
undertake to cite more lines teeming with imagi- 
nation from Pope than from any two living poets, 
be they who they may.” In the same pamphlet 
Byron enumerates the disciples of Pope, and 
among them is Rogers, who is also alluded to in 


the extract given. F. B. Lewis. 
Putney. 


It was John, Lord Hervey, who was usually 
called Lord Fanny by the wits of his time, in con- 
sequence of his effeminate habits. His appear- 
ance was that of a “half wit, half fool, half man, 
half beau.” He used rouge, drank asses’ milk, 
and took Scotch pills. He was both a politician 
and poet. It was he who was satirized as ‘‘ Sporus” 
by Pope in the Prologue to the ‘ Satires,’ 1734, in 
the following terms :— 

That thing o’ silk 

Sporus, that mere white curd of asses’ milk ; 

Satire or sense, alas! can Sporus feel ? 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 
He was born October 15, 1696; he was a sup- 
porter of Lord Walpole, and was Lord Privy Seal 
in 1740. In 1742 he wrote ‘Memoirs of the 
Reign of George IL.’ which were not published 
until 1848. He died August 5 or 8, 1743. 

J. W. Auuison, 
Stratford, E. 


If one may be allowed a guess, perhaps the 
well-known sobriquet which Pope Piffixed to 
Lord Hervey was transferred by Maga to the 
Rev. Francis Hodgson, who at one time formed a 
mutual admiration society with Byron. If the 
guess is right, there is not much point in the joke. 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


I do not know for what personage “Lord Fanny ” 
was a nickname sixty or seventy years ago, but 
everybody knows that it was Pope’s nickname for 
the Lord Hervey of his day, the author of the 
well-known ‘ Memoirs.’ E. V. 


Venastes (7" §. vi. 48).—Robert Venables was 
descended from “Gilbert Venables, lord and 
baron of Kinderton, temp. William the Con- 
queror,” and his ancestors married into most 
of the great Cheshire families. His pedigree and 
life will be found in ‘Some Account of General 
Robert Venables, of Antrobus and Wincham, 
Cheshire,’ printed for the Chetham Society, 1871, 
and included in the Chetham ‘ Miscellanies,’ vol. iv. 


Dr. Ormerod, in the ‘History of Cheshire,’ also 
gives a pedigree of the family, from which it 
ap that Robert Venables resided at Chester. 
Colonel Venables’s ‘ Experienced Angler’ was first 
published in 1662, and had no necessary connexion 
with Walton and Cotton’s ‘Compleat Angler,’ 
though the three were issued together in 1676 
under the title of the ‘ Universal Angler.’ Wil- 
liam and Abraham Venables were not sons of the 
gallant angler. Ernest AXon, 
66, Murray Street, Higher Broughton. 


Sweap §. v. 347; vi. 14).—A scythe has 
three parts : the blade, the sneyd, and the nibs, 
The blade and the sneyd have been already men- 
tioned ; but without the nibs no mower could use 
his scythe. The nibs are two wooden handles 
attached to the sneyd by iron holdfasts, by holding 
which the mower is able to balance and swing the 
in mowing. Joun P, 

ilfield, Yately, Hants. 


Heratopic (7" §. vi. 28)—The arms inquired 
for by S. are given in Burke’s ‘ Armory’ to the 
name Shackleton or Shakelton. Edmondson’s 
‘Complete Body of Heraldry’ (1780) seems to be 
the earliest printed armory in which they appear. 
A visit to the Heralds’ College would perhaps 
clear up the question as to date of grant. 


Leo CuLLEToN. 
25, Cranborne Street, W.C, 


Doat Orioin or tHe Srvart Famiry S. 
vi. 27).—Chalmers, I think, is credited with the 
discovery that Alan Fitz-Flaad, or Flathald, temp. 
William I., was father of three sons, the eldest 
being the ancestor of the Fitz-Alans, the second of 
the Stuarts, or Stewarts, and the third of the 
Boyds. There is an interesting resemblance 
between the arms of the latter two families. I 
write from memory, so cannot be more explicit. I 
should be rather inclined to ask, What authority 
is there for Camden’s Celtic derivation ? 

J. 

Exeter. 


In the Scottish Review for January, 1886, in an 
article on the Scottish peerage, generally attributed 
to Lord Bute. The writer says, p. 10: “The 
Stuarts, as everybody knows, are really Fitz- 
Alans, being a younger branch of the same family 
of which the Duke of Norfolk is head. They first 
appear in England under the Conqueror, and 

alter Fitz-Alan entered Scotland under David I. 
Nothing is known of their origin beyond the fact 
that the original Alan’s father was called Flaald.” 

GrorGe ANGUS. 

St, Andrews, N,B, 


Tue ‘Brussers Gazerre’ (7" §. v. 127, 374; 
vi. 31).—The Brussels Gazette is referred to by 
Miss Burney in her ‘Diary’ for 1787. On the 
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Terrace at Windsor Castle there were, she says, 
several foreigners. ‘‘ Colonel Manners expressed 
a warm disapprobation of them, saying, ‘ Why, 
now these people take to coming on the Terrace 
so, I suppose everything one says will be putin the 
Brussels Gazette !’?” (Madame d’Arblay’s ‘ Diary 
and Letters,’ vol. ii. p. 369, ed. 1876). 
Geo. L. AppErson. 


Deptvuck (or Diptuck), co. Satorp (7" S. v. 
488 ; vi. 31).—Your querist Mr. J. W. Bone is 
right in his surmise that Llandudno is correctly 
pronounced Llandidno, but he appears to have 
overlooked the important fact that the word is 
a Welsh one (being compounded of Llan and 
“ Tudno,” signifying St. Tudno’s Church, whence 
we get Llandudno), the unaccented w of the 
Welsh approximating to the sound of the English 
short. 

When this is considered, I fear there is nothing 
gained by comparing the pronunciation of Didluck 
with that of Llandudno; unless, indeed, the two 
names have more in common than I believe to be 
the case—i.¢., are both traceable to a Celtic origin. 


G. H, Evans. 
Lorne Street, Chester. 


Marruew’s 1537 (7"S. v. 481 ; vi. 35). 
—Mr. Dorz’s answer leaves much to be desired; 
but as he is driven to own his book on ‘ Old 
Bibles’ is wrong, and now, for the first time, 
pleads illness as the cause, there would be no good 
in pointing out further errors, especially as only he 
can know how much “ the slips got mixed.” Those 
who have hitherto taken him for their guide now 
know how much reliance to place upon the book, 
as the author “was too ill to read the proofs,” 
and “ the slips got mixed,” so that what is said of 
one Bible is quite wrong, and is what he intended 
to say of another; and even then it would have 
been wrong, for it would not have been true of that 
other, or of any other. What is more unfortunate 
still is that two (or I might say three) previous 
writers about Matthew’s 1537 Bible had made the 
same error about the prologues! In such circum- 
stances most people will think Mr. Dore had 
done better to let the “‘ tractate ” wait till he was 
well and could read the proofs, since it was but a 
“tractate,” and the ae was not impatient ; or 
he could have had a short notice inserted at the 


beginning explaining the unfortunate state of 
affairs, 


As this subject probably does not interest any 
large number of the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ any 
further blundering statements will be noticed in 
another channel—when they are of sufficient im- 
portance. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Bissors Jackson Lioyp (7 vi. 8).— 


Lloyd in the ‘Oxford Diocesan History’ when he 
states that Bishop Lloyd’s “name is casually 
mentioned, but that is all.” In reality, there is a 
condensed account of Bishop Lloyd in pp. 173-6, 
with reference to the following authorities for each 
statement: Dr. Pusey’s ‘ ao of Tract xc.,’ 
omer p. 28, Ox., 1870; W. E. Gladstone’s ‘ Auto- 

jiography,’ p. 53, Lond., 1868 ; Annual Register, 
vol. Ixxi. P 232 ; British Critic, October, 1825 ; 
‘ Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbot, Lord 
Colchester, vol. iii., Lond., 1861; together with 
such personal reminiscences of the bishop’s attitude 
towards the clergy as the writer was able to supply. 
If Mr. Tew will please to refer to these authorities, 
which are all given as above in the notes, he will 
see at length the fuller history, which a regard to 
proportion could only admit in a summary into the 
text. And perhaps his sense of justice will enable 
him to feel that “ casual,” under the circumstances, 
is not the right expression. 

Tae Writer or Tae ‘Ox. Droc. Hist.’ 

I do not think that Mr. Tew can have consulted 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1829, or he 
would have found some “account” (and rather a 
full one, too) of Dr. Charles <p (see pp. 560- 
563). I can, however, find no obituary notice of 
Bishop Jackson, who died in November, 1815, in 
that repository of biographical information ; but 
then neither is there in its any memoir of 
Archbishop Sumner. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Of Bishop William Jackson but little would a 
pear to be recorded. In ‘ Ecclesiastica,’ by E. M. 
Roose (1842), he is said to have 

“enjoyed a well-merited reputation for profound erudi- 
tion in theological and general literature, and to have 
been distinguished by a pure and severe taste drawn from 
the models of antiquity.” 

He is mentioned in the ‘Dictionary of Living 
Authors’ (1814), and in Cox’s ‘ Recollections of 
Oxford,’ 174. 

Of Bishop Charles Lloyd there are fuller par- 
ticulars. There is an account of him in Roose’s 
‘ Ecclesiastica,’ 223, and allusion to him may be 
found in ‘Life of Bishop S. Wilberforce,’ i. 42 ; 
and in Coplestone’s ‘Life of Bishop Coplestone,’ 
45. In ‘The Eton Portrait Gallery’ (1876) there 
is a somewhat lengthened account of him (pp. 150 
sqq.). He was born in 1784 at Downley, Bucks, 
where his father was curate. Passing through 
Eton and Christ Church, he became tutor to Sir 
R. Peel and the Earl of Elgin. In 1817 he was 
appointed mathematical tutor in his college ; in 
1819, Preacher to Lincoln’s Inn and Chaplain to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; in 1822 Regius 
Professor of Divinity and Camden Professor of 
History; in 1827 he was advanced through the 
influence of Sir R. Peel to the see of Oxford. His 
death took place May 31, 1829. His principal 


Mr, Tew does scant justice to the notice of Bishop | 
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speeches in Parliament were made in favour of the 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Act. He is buried 
in the crypt under Lincoln’s ee 


Clayton Hall, Manchester. 


There are brief memoirs of these prelates in the 
Annual Register for 1815 and 1829. Surely it is 
a mistake to call Lloyd the tutor of Keble and 
Newman, who were not Christ Church men, 
although Newman may have attended his lectures 
as Divinity Professor. A. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, 

Hastings. 


Mr. Jackson will find some account of Bishop 
Jackson in the ‘ Alamni Westmon.’ (1851), p. 388, 
and in the Gentleman’s Magazine (1815), part ii. 

. 632-3. A lengthy obituary notice of Bishop 

yd is given in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1829, part i. pp. 560-3. G. F. R. B. 


Portraits tn ‘Town anp Country Macazine’ 
7™ §S. v. 488; vi. 10).—I am surprised that no 
one has pointed out what is well known to print 
collectors, viz., that the supposed portraits and 
memoirs of the Town and Country Magazine are 
quite fictitious. The initials occasionally suggest 
identification with prominent figures in the society 
of the time, thus helping to excite interest and 
more effectually mislead those who supported the 
magazine. Sir R. Phillips, in a passage frequently 
uoted in literary ana—e. g., ‘London Anecdotes : 
Popular Authors,’ p. '72—says :— 


Borys, 


“T know that in 1790, and for many years previously, 
there were sold of the trifle called the Town and Country 
Magazine, full 15,000 copies per month......The sale of 
the Town and Country Magazine was created by a 
fictitious article, called‘ Bon-Ton’; in which were given 
the pretended amours of two personages imagined to be 
real, with two sham portraits. The idea was conceived, 
and for above twenty years was executed, by Count 
Carraccioli; but on his death, about 1792, the article 
lost its spirit, and within seven years the magazine was 
discontinued.” 

8. T. Wurrerorp. 


A MS. Boox or Pepicreszs (7 §. 228, 277). 
—The pedigrees here referred to, collected by 
J. G., Esq., in 1697, are known as the Cae Cyriog 
MSS., and are now in the possession of the Rev. 
T. Li. Griffith, Rector of Deal, a descendant of 
the collector. Epw. H. Owen, F.S.A. 

Caernarvon. 


“Opp-come-sHorts”: “TawTapiine Tarts”(7™ 
8. vi. 47).—Whatsoever may be the exact meaning 
of these words as used in ‘The Odd Dealer,’ in all 
country places I have visited cow droppings (or 
“plats,” as they are sometimes designated) are 
called “tantadlin tarts” (without the g), and “‘odd- 
come-shorts” I have heard applied, but not so 
generally, I think, to the dry droppings of other 
animals, odd-come-shorts” as 


merely “odds and ends, trifles”; but “ tantadlin” 
(without the “tart”) as “an apple dumpling” 
(Herefordshire), with the second meaning of “a 
cow plat, or human ordure.” I hope I shall not 
**put my foot in it” if I record with sorrow (Dr. 
Murray please note) that I have heard the com- 
pound term many times applied to the flat coils or 
twists of hair with which the fair sex have of late 
bedecked the very crowns of their heads. 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Halliwell is helpful as usual. “Odd-come- 
shorts” are odds and ends, fragments ; and under 
“Tantablin,” Mr. Torr may take his choice of 
tantadlins = apple dumplings, or tantablet, an open 
tart fancifully adorned on the surface. “A cow- 
plat, or human ordure is called in ridicule a tan- 
tadlin, or tantadlin-tart.” Evans's ‘Leicestershire 
Words’ (E.D.S.) teaches that the composition of 
“ tantadlin tart” “varies considerably, but apples, 
onions, and fat bacon are among the most constant 
of its elements. Unwary inquirers into its con- 
stituents are apt to find themselves the victims of 
a curiously unsavoury joke.” Sr. Swirnrs, 

[Other replies are acknowledged. } 


Rayme Wantep §. v. 508).—In Tuscany 
they say, 
o Natale vien di Dominioa 
endi la tonica per compar la melica, 
that is, “ When Christmas Day falls on a Sunday 
sell your coat and buy maize, because the year will 
be unfruitful.” 

A very curious early poem (Harl. MS. 2252, 
fol. 154) is given by Brand. The first of seven 
stanzas, devoted to each day of the week respectively, 
runs thus :— 

Lordynges, I warne you ale beforne, 
Yef that day that Cryste was borne 
Falle uppon a Sunday, 

That winter shalbe good, par fay, 
But grete windes alofte shalbe, 

The somer shalbe fayre and drye; 


By kynde ekylle, wythowtyn lesse, 
Throw all londes shalbe ae 


And good tyme all thynges to don 

But he that stelythe, he shalbe fownde sone: 

What chylde that day borne be 

A grete lorde he shalle ge, &c. 

For the rest of the piece, and much of the same 

sort, see ‘A Handbook of Weather Folk-lore,’ by 

the Rev. O. Swainson, M.A., Edinburgh, 1873. 
Avex. Frrevsson, Lieut.-Col. 

[Several contributors are thanked for the rhyme or 

the reference.) 


Votunterrs 1745 (7™ vi. 66).—There were 
certainly volunteers in England in 1745, for there is 
in the British Museum a pamphlet setting forth the 
grievance of a corps at Exeter, which was disbanded 


Wright gives “ 


a royal salute without permission, In 
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they were numerous. Vide Stephen’s ‘ History of 
the Queen’s Edinburgh,’ and Orr’s ‘ History of the 
Seventh Lanark R.V.” E. T. Evans, 


Rapicat Rerorm S. v. 228, 296),—A letter 
written by Thomas Hardy to a friend in 1799 con- 
cludes with the following passage :— 

“Such is the prevalence of truth and the force of her 
arguments, that before the end of the year [1792] the 
London Corresponding Society had formed an intimate 
connection and correspondence with every society in Great 
Britain, all of whom were subsequently instituted, for the 
express purpose of obtaining, by all legal and constitu- 
tional means, a Radical reform in the Commons’ House 
of Parliament.”—‘ Memoir of Thomas Hardy,’ 1832, pp. 


104-5. 
G. F. R. B. 


Bourrer-scotcn vi. 89).—May I suggest 
to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who use the ‘ New English 
Dictionary’ that time and disappointment and the 
writing of hasty letters will be saved to them if 
they will read on p. xxiii of the “General Explana- 
tions” how combinations and collocations of words 
are dealt with in the ‘Dictionary.’ If one reader 
had done this he would never have wasted his time 
and the space of ‘N. & Q.’ with the astounding 
assertion that the combination “butter-scotch is 
omitted from the ‘New English Dictionary,’” 
where it will, on the contrary, be found in what is, 
according to the “ Explanation,” its proper place. 
Nor would it be necessary to say that the combina- 
tion butter-stamp is omitted. The ‘ Dictionary’ 
does not profess to give all combinations which 
may be formed ad libitum by writing one word be- 
fore another, with or without a connecting hyphen. 
Of combinations of obvious meaning the “ Explana- 
tions” say “‘specimens merely are given at the end 
of each article, which are printed in italics, and 
illustrated collectively by a few quotations.” The 
reasons for this treatment are so obvious that one 
is ashamed to occupy the space of ‘N. & Q.’ by 
mentioning them. First, the number of these 
combinations is illimitable. Any noun (if the 
sense allows) can be placed before any other noun 
in English as an attribute to it, or instead of a 
genitive case ; but this is a grammatical rather 
than a lexicographical fact. Secondly, if the 
millions of such combinations which can be formed 
ad libitum were inserted in the ‘ Dictionary,’ its 
space would be filled with worthless matter, to the 
exclusion of what is really valuable. Hence a 
selection is made. Under “Butter,” as examples 
of the various kinds of combinations, are given 
butter-cart, -cask, -churn, -crock, -dairy, -dealer, 

-dish, -firkin, -making, -mer- 

» “monger, -pat, -shop, -skep, -tub, -colour, 
-coloured, -like, Bat these are ns rows | only as 
samples. We might have added butter-day, 
~month, -time, -season, -press, -basket, -cloth, -stamp, 


the specimens given to be ample, if not too many. 
Any way, such is the actual method of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary.’ That method is, of course, perfectly 
amenable to criticism ; but it is hardly worth while 
to take up the space of ‘N. & Q.’ by discoveries 
that the ‘Dictionary’ follows its own method in 
not giving all possible grammatical combinations 
and constructions of butter. We are now working 
in “Ch-” and “El-.” If readers will send us 
everything that they think likely to make the 
sections perfect, they will do a service to every- 
body. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 

Doncaster is celebrated for its butter-scotch. 
Some years ago I went into a shop in that town 
for the purpose of buying some. The person who 
served me with it told me that Doncaster was the 
first place in England where it was made ; that the 
manufacture was introduced there by a Scotch 
woman ; and that it got its name for that reason. 

K. P. D. E. 


Aton 1x StarrorpsHire (7 §. vi. 
48).—In Spencer’s ‘English Traveller’ (1771), 
p. 422, it is said :— 

“There are still the ruins of a strong castle at a small 
village called Alton...... built soon after the Norman Con- 

uest, but again rebuilt and enlarged in the reign of 
Seny II. by one of the barons, who made it his prin- 
cipal residence. From the whole of the ruins it appears 
to have been a most magnificent structure, as well as a 
place of great strength; for the walls are of a prodigious 
thickness, and some of the towers are still standing.” 

To a similar account in another ‘Traveller’ 
(1784) is added :— 

“A variety of traditional stories are told concerning 
this castle and these ruins, which, as they originated in 
error, teem with inconsistencies, and are only rendered 
the more ridiculous by the repetition.” 

Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ (1695), p. 534, simply 
says 

** Aulton, formerly the castle of the Barons de Verdon 
[Footnote : Who founded here the Abbey of omer 
from whom, by the Furnivals, it descended to the 


bots, Harls of Shrewsbury.” 
J. F. Manseren. 


Liverpool. 


Lorp Roraven §. xii. 306).—The above 
query referred to the identity of “Patrick, Lord 
Ruthven, of the Little Almonry, Westminster,” 
for whose marriage with Jane McDonnell, of 
County Ross, an allegation was filed on September 
9, 1667. I am not aware if any reply has been 
given. I would suggest that he may possibly have 
been the Palucius Ruthven who, on March 22, 
1665, was served heir of his father, Alexander 
Ruthven, third son of Alexander Ruthven, of 
Freeland, and who was first cousin of Sir Thomas 
Ruthven, created in 1651 Lord Ruthven of Free- 
land, who died 1673, This suggestion does not 


-stain, -paper, -roll, -ball, -barrel, and so on ad 
infinitum. t most readers, I fanoy, consider 


explain why he should have been styled “‘ Lord” 
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Ruthven. There may possibly be some error or 
omission in the quotation from the records of the 
Faculty Office given in thequery. Patrick )tuthven’s 
father, Alexander, was brother of Harry Ruthven, 
who, under the name of Harry Freeland (the name 
of Ruthven having been abolished), was tried in 
1610 for some indiscreet words spoken about the 
Gowrie conspiracy (see Pitcairn, ii. 325), and is 
mentioned in the proceedings. Siema. 


Cuotrens §. v. 348, 438).—The quotation 
by W. H. R. is very satisfactory to prove the mis- 
print of cholyen for clueline, which I had thought 
possible. There seems to be another, in “The 
wind is fair,” just before ; and I shall be glad to 
know how Newhouse quotes it, or of any other 
explanation of the use of haft in “Let go the 
sprit-sail Breales, and haft of the sheets.” Still 
further back occurs “Those that be on Shore may 
have a Towe, and be blest with a Ruther ; for we 
will stay for no man.” This suggests being blest 
with a rope’s end ; a use of bless for thrash, which, 
if I am not mistaken, is not altogether unknown 
to sailors now, though the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary’ gives it as obsolete, and its latest example 
is from Shelton, in 1612. w. C. M. B 


Herpert (Baronet) Famity (7 v. 367, 
496).—The Rev. William Herbert, Vicar of Nor- 
manton, Prebendary of York, who married (settle- 
ment dated September 17, 1692) Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edmund Bunny, of Newland, by his third wife, 
Mary, daughter of William Bosvile, is stated to 
have been a son of Sir Thomas Herbert, of Tinterne 
and York. Can any correspondent help me to 

rove this? Mr. Herbert was collated to the pre- 
ndal stall of Barnby April 3, 1722. He had ason 
William, baptized at Normanton May 8, 1695, who 
was buried April 27, 1697; a son Henry Edmund, 
born June 13, and baptized July 1, 1698; a son 
Robert, baptized August 10, 1699; another son 
William, baptized September 16, 1701, and buried 
March 10, 1706; a daughter Elizabeth, baptized 
May 11, and buried May 24, 1707; another 
daughter Elizabeth, baptized June 8, 1710. The 
Rev. William Herbert died February 5, 1726/7, 
and his wife died June 5, 1720. See also 6% S. 
iii. 88, where “St. Ethy” should be St. Erny. 
Reoinatp Stewart 
National Conservative Club. 


Reuic or Wircucrart (7* v. 426, 497).—In 
Mr. Peacock’s account of the bottles found in 
1850 in a garden at Yaddlethorpe he says, “ One 
of these bottles had embossed on it ‘ Daffy’s Elixir,’ 
so it cannot have been very old”; and then he 
adds, “ Do any of your correspondents know when 
that once popular medicine was invented?” I 
cannot answer the latter question, but the follow- 
ing paragraph from a magazine article published 
by me in 1883, entitled ‘Memoranda of in 


the London Gazeta of 1685,’ may afford a proximate 
idea as to the period the elixir has been in exist- 
ence :— 

“Tt is like meeting an old acquaintance to find Mrs, 
Daffy, who had lived in Prussian Court in the Old 
Bayley, informing the public that since the decease of 
her husband she has removed into the square, Salisbury 
Court, near the middle of Fleet Street, to the Two Blue 
Posts and Golden Ball, where any person may be fur- 
nished with Dr. Daffy’s Elixir.” 

OC. A. Wurtz. 


Preston on the Wild Moors. 


Daffy’s elixir might well have been invented in 
1688, for Mrs. Daffy, the supposed inventor of it, 
died in 1732 in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, I 
think an old woman. Her death occurs in the 
Historical Register of that year, according to Cun- 
ningham. The medicine is still a property, and 
may be had in Bow Churchyard. In the ‘Slang 
Dictionary ’ (s.v. “ Daffy ”) it is said that monthly 
nurses who like something stronger than the 
“ Elixir,” drink gin under the name of “ Daffy.” 


C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow, 


Daffy’s elixir was sufficiently well known at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century to have been 
imitated, under the name “ Elixir Salutis,” in the 
London pharmacopeia of 1721. The official 
name was afterwards changed to “ Tinctura Senne 
Composita,” and finally to “Tincture “atk 


Mr. Peacock asks when this quack medicine 
was invented. It was in vogue as early as the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. Mr. John 
Ashton, in his ‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne,’ vol. i. pp. 7, 8, prints the advertisements, 
dated 1709, of rival d therein. 

Gro, L, APPERsoY. 

Wimbledon. 


Rosixson Crvuso (7" §, i. 89, 137, 158, 215, 
295, 398 ; vi. 25).—Surely Mr. O. W. Tancock 
must have been dreaming when he wrote that 
“about 1859 or 1860 the two Bible-Clerks of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, were called Robinson and 
Cruso.” I have referred to the index to the ‘Ox- 
ford Calendar’ for both 1858 and 1860 (I do not 

s the volume for 1859), and I find that 
no member of Worcester College bore then the 
name of Robinson, and that no person named Cruso 
was a member of the beeeat | at all! 


atForD, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


On a recent little archeological tour in Norfolk 
I saw this name inscribed on a gravestone in Caws- 
ton churchyard, near Aylsham. There used to be 
a well-known family of the name at Leek, in 
Staffordshire, whose motto was—a play upon the 
name—‘ Sub Cruce.” Let us not forget that Robin- 
son 


Crusoe, mariner, was himeelf born in York, 


| 
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“T was born,” he says, “in the year 1632, in the 

city of York, of a good family, though not of that 

country.” “Non ubi nascor sed ubi pascor,” how- 

ever, observes Fuller. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS. 
West Snes Word-Book. By Frederick Thomas El- 
worthy. 
Glossary ¢ Words used in the County of Chester, By 
Robert Holland. Part III. 
The Folk-Speech of South Cheshire, By Thomas Dar- 
lington, 
A ge the Kentish Dialect and Provincial- 
isms. By W. D. Parish and F, W. Shaw. 
Mr. Etwortay's ponderous volume—it contains 876 
aie y a most important contribution to the know- 
edge of the dialect of the south-west, We wish, how- 
ever, that he had confined himself within more reason- 
able limits. We find no fault whatever as to any accu- 
mulation of illustration regarding truly dialectic words, 
but it isa waste of time and space to insert in a local 
glossary words whose natural place is in the English dic- 
tionary. Of these Mr. Elworthy has given scores. Of 
what possible interest can it be to any one of Mr. El- 
worthy’s readers, whether he be a Somerset man or a 
dweller in the most remote of our colonies, to know that 
in West Somerset men speak of spirits as neat when they 
are undiluted ? Of course they do ; but does Mr. Elworthy 
suppose that there is any place on the earth’s surface 
where the English language is spoken where neat is not 
used in this sense? Pitch into is, we are certain, in 
universal use. It may be old or it may be modern; 
but we are quite certain that it has no more claim 
to the attention of the students of dialect than have 
any half-dozen words which the reader may encounter 
in the first book he opens, We could swell our 
catalogue of these intrusions to almost any length; 
but it is pleasanter to praise than to blame, and our 
commendation must be unstinted as to the rest of the 
*Word-Book.’ Mr, Elworthy has evidently a familiar 
knowledge of the people, and has turned it to most excel- 
lent account. There is page on which we do not 
find useful information. he West Somerset dialect 
differs much from its eastern and northern neighbours 
pronunciation, though it contains but few words 
which do not occur elsewhere. Mr. Elworthy has been 
careful to render the folk-speech into glossic, thus pre- 
serving for future times the memory of sounds which we 
fear will die out with the progress of education, There 
have been some interesting survivals in the county of 
Somerset. The word mawnd, signifying a basket, was 
once common to a great part of the island. Skakspeare 
uses it, and we find it constantly employed in pre- Reforma- 
tion times to indicate the basket in which the holy bread 
was served to the people. It exists yet in the living 
speech of Kent, and we are glad to find it bas not, as yet, 
become a thing of the pastin Somerset. There it seems 
that it signifies now one kind of basket only. “It is 
round and deep, without cover, and with two handles, 
som opposite each other, attached to the upper rim.” 
Ouse pie, it seems, is still used in West Somerset as a 
medicine. We have heard of a clergyman’s wife in au 
eastern county who, a few years ago, administered to her 
children fried mice as a cure for the whooping-cough. 
Mr. Holland’s contribution is a supplement to the 
former parts of his ‘Chester Glossary.’ It contains 


some interesting and strange words, the history of which 
requires elucidation. For example: how comes it that 
owd iron has got to mean “ pilfered weft,” sold to weavers 
in a small way who make their own cloth? Mr. Holland 
has added a list of the pronunciation of family and place 
names, to many of which the common spelling is but a 
very unsafe guide. There are also some proverbs and 
tales in the folk-speech. Mr. Darlington’s ‘ Folk-Speech 
of South Cheshire’ is not so con by current 
English words as the ‘Somerset Word-Book ’; it, however, 
contains a few which could well have been spared. 
Mungcorn is a word which still exists, meaning wheat 
ground up with rye or barley. It is mentioned under 
the year 1326 in Smyth's ‘ Lives of the Berkeleys.’ 

The ‘Kentish Dictionary of Provincialisms ’ is hardl 
up to the mark of the previous issues of the society. It 
gives the reader the impression that its authors are not 
on sufficiently familiar terms with those who speak the 
tongue of their fathers, Under the word “‘ Yeoman,” a 
well-known Kentish rhyming proverb is quoted, and the 
reader is told that a “knight of Cales”’ means a knight 
of Cadiz, Surely this is a misprint for Calais. 


Stray Chapters in Literature, Folk-lore, and Archeology. 
By William E, A. Axon. (Heywood.) 
Wiruin the covers of this book are collected some one- 
and-twenty papers and essays on miscellaneous subjects. 
To those, therefore, who are fond of a variety entertain- 
ment, we can cordially recommend Mr. Axon’s book. 
Never was there such a versatile caterer, For the serious 
there is a paper on ‘ The Origin of Sunday Schools’; for 
the frivolous, one on ‘The Cost of Theatrical Amuse- 
ments’; while both the grave and gay will be amused 
with ‘ Facts and Fancies of Longevity.’ The historical 
student will be interested in ‘The Manchester Rebels’; 
the antiquary in ‘Old English Guilds’; the folk-lorist 
in the ‘ Colour Names among English Gipsies’ and ‘ The 
Folk-lore of Architecture’; and the statistician in the 
per on ‘The increase of Wealth and Population in 
cashire. As most of these essays have appeared 
before, either in periodical publications or in the trans- 
actions of tothe y societies, they do not call for an 
lengthy notice at our hands, We must, however, fin 
room to thank Mr. Axon for welding together the scat- 
tered notices of Sir Richard Phillips, bookseller, author, 
and vegetarian, But little information about the author 
of ‘A Morning’s Walk from London to Kew’ can be 
gleaned from the ordinary biographical dictionaries, 
though the careers of many less interesting characters 
are fully recorded there. The crass stupidity of the 
man in refusing the manuscript of ‘ Waverley’ should 
have been almost sufficient of itself to ensure the enrol- 
ment of his name in those useful, though sometimes un- 
necessarily dull records. In an interesting preface, con- 
taining an ingenious piece of special pleading on behalf 
of miscellaneous literature, Mr. Axon confesses to having 
had some difficulty in giving an appropriate title for his 
book, “Few would expect to find,” he says, “an essay 
on the work of a librarian where Mr. John Fiske has 
laced it—in a volume entitled ‘ Darwinism, and other 
ys.’ Might we ask if any more would expect to 
find a paper on ‘ The Origin of Sunday Schools,’ or on 
* The Increase of Wealth and Population in Lancashire,’ 
in ‘ Stray Chapters in Literature, Folk-lore, and Archzo- 
logy,’ by William E. A, Axon? 


England in the Fi Century, 
‘ba in fleenth ry 


By Rev. W. Denton, 
1 & Sons.) 


Tux late Mr, Denton wrote many books ; if none of them 
has made a great mark in literature, we may safely 
affirm that there is not one of them that has not either 
added to our knowledge or put dry facts before us in a 
pleasing manner. His ‘ England in the Fifteenth Cen- 
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eo is certainly no exception. It is the result of careful 
study and wide reading among the best authorities. Mr. 

ton was no fanatic. He had no theories to maintain, 
and therefore, whether right or wrong in his conclu- 
sions, we feel that they are based on a wide induction, 
and are not warped by political or theological obscur- 
antism. On the whole, however, we believe he takes far 
too gloomy a view of the times of which he writes, He 


an ancestor of the immortal Joshua, of “ Norfolk 
Howard” fame. We are glad to learn that we may look 
forward to fuller instalments of these Fines in the 
Journal. The painted glass in Morley Church gives 
Mr. George Bailey ground for continuing from 1886 a 
discussion on a subject not perhaps sufficiently often 
taken up. Old painted glass is almost certain to be of 
historical, and often of genealogical interest. Prehistoric 
antiquities are far from being neglected in either volume; 


follows certain writers of eminence in placing the 

of the population at a figure much lower than we believe 
it ever to have stood during the Middle Ages. It is a 
most difficult subject—one on which we cannot believe 
that we shall ever be able to gain absolute certainty— 
but it seems to us that the estimates that have been 
made—which are little more than guesses at the best— 
have been arrived at by leaving out of count several 
classes of the population, The houses of the labourers 
were, in the fifteenth century, certainly not structurally 
admirable, but it is surely a misconception to describe 
them as mere sheds. The third chapter, which treats on 
the nobility, is really admirable ; it is, indeed, by far the 
best short sketch we have ever seen. The fifteenth cen- 
tury isa dim period. The monastic chroniclers had for 
the most part left off writing, and the state papers, which 
are so helpful for more modern times, are absent. Much 
remains to be done ere it becomes bright and clear. 
Works like the present, if they do not give us new facts, 
organize the knowledge that already exists, and draw 
the attention of future explorers to many points on 
which we are sadly in want of evidence. 


Journal of the ire Archaeological and Natural 

History Society, Vols, 1X. and X. (Bemrose.) 
Tuers is a sufficient nexus between the succeeding 
volumes of this valuable Journal to warrant a com- 

tive glance at the issue for the present year with 
that of last year. In both we find the balance held as 
evenly as may be between the two constituent elements 
of the Society, a matter calling for no slight amount 
of tact, we should imagine, for they have always appeared 
to us to have little really in common. In 1887 there 
rs to have been considerable difficulty in repre- 
senting natural history. We suppose we must credit it 
with Dr. Cox’s interesting paper on ‘ Derbyshire Plumb- 
ing and Working in Lead,’ in order to get something to 
the good on that side, though much of the interest of 
the paper is archwological and wsthetic. The elegance 
of some of the leadwork shown in the illustrations is 
remarkable, and the leaden font at Ashover is 
truly quaint. The extracts from Justinian Pagett’s 
* Diary of a Visit to Derbyshire,’ 1630, though brief, are 
decidedly on the natural history side, telling us of “ stone 
hanging like icesickles,” apparently in “ Poolehole, a vast 
hollow rock, wherein are several roomes, as it were one 
on th’ other.” In the current year’s issue Mr. George 
Fletcher takes up the natural history thread, and carries 
us back to the coral sea of the limestone period, in the 
interesting ‘ Notes,’ by himself, and ‘Further Notes,’ 
by Mr. John Ward, on the ‘ Tideswell Quarry.’ 

Of matter omg ay and historical there is no lack 
in either volume. The work of the society has always 
been rich in these branches. Last year saw the publica- 
tion in the pages of the Jowrnal of the ‘ Oldest Register 
of West Hallam, 1538-1691,’ edited by Rev. Charles 
Kerry, who also contributed an account of the Babing- 
tons of Dethick and of some carved ls in their old 
home in Derby. This year Mr. Pym Yeatman gives us 
a ‘ List of Derbyshire Recusants of the Elizabe and 
Stuart Periods,” and in both years we have Mr, W. H. 
Hart’s ‘ Calendar of Fines for the 
their commencement, — = I, . Hart now 
‘ eached 1259, and closes his list with a Bugge, possibly 


but we must send our readers to the Journal itself for 
these and yet many more topics of interest. 

Le Livre for August 10 opens with an account, by 
M. Lemercier de Neuville, of Charles Monselet, the well- 
known writer and gourmet. As is not infrequently the 
case, this is also in part a life of the biographer. An 
account of De Quincey, by M. Théodor de Wyzewa, 
ne that strong interest in English literature is felt. 

t is disfigured by some palpable misprints. “ Landon” 
for Landor, “ Blackword Magazine,” “ i Instructor,” 
&c. A portrait of C. H. Charpentier, the founder of the 
Bibliotheque Charpentier, is given. 

Mr, Wa. Downtne, of the Chaucer’s Head Library, 
Birmingham, bas printed an address on ‘ Birmingham 
and Literature,’ read last September before the annual 
meeting of the Library Association in Biemingham, 


Motices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ox all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

E. L, P. (“ Pal”).—A dale’s edition of Ogilvie 
gives “ Pal,” with the following quotation: “Pal is a 
common cant word for brother or friend, and it is purely 
Gipsy, having come directly from that language, without 
the slightest change. On the Continent it is praia, or 

. In English it sometimes takes the form of pel.— 
. G, Leland,” 

F, Green (“Gin Spinner”).—Is not this a form of 
Jenny Spinner, a name, on account of its movements, 
bestowed in Yorkshire upon the crane-fly, of the genus 
Tipula, also known as Daddy Longlegs? 

G. C. Prart (“ Abbreviations ”).—A full list of these 
appears at the end of Annandale’s ‘ Ogilvie’s Dictionary.’ 

e are under the impression that more than one cheap 
handbook to newspaper readers has been published, 

G, H. J. (“ Long sleeps the summer in the ot ee 
Tennyson, ‘In Memoriam,’ civ. 26. Other queries 
appear. 

James Hoopsr (“ Please remember the grotto ’’),— 
For the origin of this consult the first number of 
*‘N. & Q’ See also 1" 8. iv, 269. 

Hio er Unique (“‘ Brake’ or ‘ Break’ ”).—See 4% 8, 
xi. 324, 428, 475, 

NOTICE 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THIS MONTH'S PART contains the SERIAL STORY, entitled 


AT THE MOMENT OF VICTORY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY LOVELACE,’ &c. 


The SERIAL STORY, 


R E D T 


OW ER S. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, &c. 


OLD RICHMOND. 


A FEW FLOWERS, WILD and CUL- 
TIVATED. 


PEN and INK VILLAGE SKETCHES. 


A TRAGIC PAGE from the HISTORY of 
an OLD CITY. 


FROM the THAMES to the GARONNE. 
STARS and their AGES. 


DR. JOHN DEE, DUBLIN, MATHEMA- 
TICIAN and ASTROLOGER. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

BALZAC and HIS SECRETARY. 

The LAND of the PINK PEARL. 
The NORTH-WEST MOSQUITO. 

A DAY in an OLD FLEMISH CITY. 
BIRD LEGENDS. 


The BISHOP'S MISTAKE: a Story in 
Three Chapters. 


NOW READY, price SIXPENCE, 


THE EXTRA SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


Containing EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES, &c. 


Subscribers can be supplied direct from the Office. 
TERMS. 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d. per year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d, including postage, 
OFFICE: 26, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND. 
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FREDERIC 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 
DR. ©. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 
1. NIEBUHR'S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 


2, GOETHES ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 


and Biogra- 


Italy.) With Literary 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
With Notes, Genealogical Tables, and Index. New Edition. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


(Il.) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. 
EI 2. DICHTER UND PAGE. 
ith Notes and Vocabulary. Tenth 


1.—Contents: 1. 
3. DER A 
tion. 1%mo. cloth. 


3. LIST UND PHLEGMA. With WN. Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6d. 

Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 


Posy —Contenta: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Ae Acts. By 
With Notes. Second Edition. cloth, 


(IIL) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS 0} ONKEL. 
~ Notes, and Vocabulary. 
Crown 8vo. 4a. 6d. 


av. ) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 

BILDER. Abridged from his‘ Rep in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 

des neven Continents’ (Personal Narrative of Travel, &c.), and 

*Ansichten der Natur." With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 

Biographical Notice of the Author. 

“ Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books....The 
motes and scientific glossary are written with great care and lucidity.” 
Puble Uprnion. 


“ We cordially recommend the book to schoolmasters in search of an 
a reading-book for the middle or higher 


Fourth Edition, 1tmo. cloth 4. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 
German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 


Edition, 8vo. cloth, 
(Hamiltonian 


BRAUNFELS and x Hite: 


Fourth Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL ‘GRAMMAR, 


Price 1a. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


(according to Becker), to be used with every 
Grammar. ‘Arranged by A. VON BO HLEN. 


1fmo. 44. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


DANISH or NORWEGIAN. To which are added eee 

By W PRARDERSDORPR ond 
1amo. cloth, 1s. 64. each, 

AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 

of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition, 

FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 

SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 

The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 34, 

Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. 64. 
BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 
tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d. 
LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 
hom Preach” With Nets NEV 
to the same, 3s. 6d. 

cloth, Se. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
By A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 
New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5e, 


BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 
tracts from Italian Prose Writers (from the Thirteenth Century to 
the yeas — by @ Selection of Easy Sentences, 


Twelfth Edition, cloth, 3s. 
MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 
wet Improved by A. RECA, late 
Price 5e. crown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 


from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present Time). 
With Notes and Biographical Notices by LUISA A. MERIVALE, 


“The notes give the reader all the assistance which he can require. 
accurate 


They that thoress possesses not 
acq tance with the language, bet 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 
EURIPIDIS ION. With Explanatory Notes, 


Introduction (on the Greek, Metres, te.) and Questions for Bx- 
Price 34. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 
The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 


Lua. ited from the Text of Dindorf, with English Notes, by 
the Rev. J. 8. WATSON, M.A, 


Eleventh Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 
Syntax, with Exercises and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. LIHNE. 
Crown 8vo. 78, 6d. 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 
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